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CHAPTER    XX 

PERCY'S  conjecture  that  the  lines  which  Miss 
Luttrell  had  thus  thought  it  good  to  suppress 
were,  in  all  probability,  an  acceptance  of  his  cousin's 
apparent  desire  to  declare  war,  prevented  him  from 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  protest  which  greeted 
their  destruction.  He  thought  it  well  that  peace 
should  be  preserved,  for  in  the  alternative  he 
knew  full  well  with  whom  he  would  side,  and  he 
had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  his  relations.  It  was 
decided  that  the  rhymes  would  not  admit  of  a 
second  round.  The  game  was  consequently  aban- 
doned and  the  party  split  up,  the  men  betaking 
themselves  to  the  smoking-room. 

By  dinner  time,  Agatha  appeared  to  have  re- 
covered her   good   temper  and   to  be  on  friendly 
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terms  with  her  rival.  Elsie  bore  her  no  malice, 
nor  did  she,  indeed,  see  occasion  for  hostility. 
What  to  Agatha  was  the  rock  on  which  her  friend- 
ship with  her  old  school-fellow  must  split,  to  Elsie 
seemed  the  reason  for  a  closer  bond.  Herein  was 
exemplified  the  essential  difference  in  the  natures 
of  the  two  girls. 

Dinner  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Percy  sat 
between  Miss  Luttrell  and  his  aunt,  and  adjusted 
his  conversation  to  suit  each.  Lady  Twine  talked 
of  nothing  in  particular,  often  at  great  length,  and 
with  frequent  allusions  to  her  daughter.  If  she 
felt  occasionally  the  misgiving,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  that  her  endeavours  to  bestow 
Agatha  upon  her  nephew  were  patent  to  his  dis- 
cerning eyes,  she  pursued  none  the  less  diligently 
her  course  ;  while  Percy,  with  commendable  defer- 
ence, listened  with  attention  and  interest.  It  is 
legitimate,  perhaps,  to  abstract  entertainment  where 
it  can  be  found.  Percy  derived  much  indirect 
amusement  from  the  obviousness  of  Lady  Twine's 
tactics,  and  his  interest  was,  indeed,  unfeigned. 
Lady  Twine  had  a  trick  of  interspersing  her  con- 
versation with  'If  you  know  what  I  mean.'  It  was 
so  common  a  formula  with  her  that  it  had  practi- 
cally no  significance  in  her  sentences.  It  followed 
the  most  lucid  statement,  fact,  word,  explanation, 
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what  you  will,  equally  with  the  most  obscure  or 
the  most  indefinite. 

Lady  Twine  had  been  known  thus  to  qualify  the 
weather,  and  to-night,  to  Percy's  keen  delight,  his 
aunt  once  spoke  of  Agatha  as  *  my  daughter,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.'     Percy  thought  he  knew. 

Elsie  Luttrell's  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  her 
colour  was  quick  and  fleeting.  The  humour,  mis- 
chievous, exuberant  and  irresponsible,  which  had 
expressed  itself  in  the  doggerel  she  had  destroyed, 
had  given  place  to  a  gentler  mood.  She  was  very 
happy.  The  knowledge  that  the  days  that  would 
follow  these  days  would  hold  suffering  for  her, 
gave  a  vague  melancholy  to  her  happiness.  The 
presence  of  Percy,  his  nearness,  the  words  that 
came  from  the  lips  that  she  liked  to  watch,  filled  the 
hour  with  an  exceeding  sweetness. 

Agatha  was  rather  silent,  and  again  it  struck 
Percy  that  she  looked  ill. 

Lady  Twine  had  not  arrayed  herself  in  her  full 
splendour,  and  she  gave  the  signal  early  and 
hurried  the  ladies  out  of  the  room  that  time  might 
be  made  for  last  touches. 

The  omnibus  from  the  '  Cap  and  Bells '  was  at 
the  door,  and  the  men  were  coated  and  drinking 
their  coffee  in  the  hall  before  these  were  completed. 
Lady   Twine   was   the   last   to  appear.     She  was 
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resplendent  in  the  Twine  emeralds.  She  wore 
them  on  all  great  occasions,  and  had  their  history 
— if  you  know  what  I  mean — ready  for  commen- 
tators and  admirers. 

'  No,  no  coffee,  Percy,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
patient  reproof,  such  as  she  might  legitimately  have 
employed  had  it  been  herself  who  had  been  delayed 
by  the  dilatoriness  of  the  others.  *  I  won't  stop  to 
have  any.  We  ought  to  have  started  ten  minutes 
ago.     Where  is  Agatha  ? ' 

'  Waiting,  mamma.' 

'  Are  you  all  here  ?  William,  you  must  wear  a 
thicker  scarf.  Agatha,  are  you  sure  you  have 
enough  over  your  shoulders  !  Oh  !  what  a  draught 
comes  from  that  door  when  they  open  it.  Now, 
are  we  all  ready?  Will  you  get  in  first,  Mrs 
Winchester-Orme  ?  The  step  is  rather  high.  Miss 
Luttrell,  will  you  jump  in?  Yes,  I'll  go  next. 
Agatha,  don't  get  your  frock  crushed.  Yes,  the 
windows  down,  please,  if  you're  not  afraid  of  the 
air.     That's  right.     Now,  we  are  all  comfortable.' 

The  last  two  to  get  in,  Percy  and  another,  were 
not  certain.  The  omnibus,  the  proprietor  of  the 
*  Cap  and  Bells '  had  said,  was  made  to  hold  ten, 
but  would  take  '  twelve  if  you're  intimate,'  and 
the  Twinecombe  party  numbered  a  dozen.  As 
grain,   however,   sinks   down    into   a    measure,   so 
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did  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  settle  presently 
into  tolerable  ease,  and  Percy  found  room  for  his 
legs. 

The  drive  was  accomplished  without  event.  The 
work  of  extrication  was  effected  at  the  doors  of  the 
town  hall  without  damage  to  dresses,  and  the  party 
filed  through  two  lines  of  commenting  spectators 
up  the  red  cloth  into  the  building. 

The  ball  presented  much  the  appearance  of  other 
county  balls.  The  room  was  decorated  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  and  the  band,  on  a  raised  plat- 
form at  one  end  of  it,  was  surrounded  by  the  palms 
that  happened  to  be  assisting  that  winter  at  all  the 
functions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Dancing  had  begun,  but  people  still  thronged  the 
doors,  and  jutted  out  thence  in  a  human  peninsula 
into  the  room,  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  were 
eager  for  the  fray.  Lady  Twine  smiled  and  bowed 
right  and  left.  She  moved,  presently,  with  a  local 
grandee  to  an  exalted  seat  at  the  end  of  the  room 
and  left  her  party  to  look  after  itself 

Agatha,  with  a  curious  inclination  to  shiver,  de- 
murred for  a  few  moments  to  Mr  Winchester-Orme's 
petition  for  the  first  dance.  Percy  was  talking  to 
Elsie.  She  saw  them  swing  away  together,  and 
she  granted  the  waltz  with  such  good  grace  as  was 
at  that  moment  at  her  disposal.     The  husband  of 
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the  one  married  woman  of  the  party  proved  an  in- 
different partner,  and  soon  he  and  Agatha  (on  some 
pretext  of  hers,  connected  with  the  congested  state 
of  the  ballroom)  were  standing  looking  on  at  the 
dancing.  With  a  swelling  heart  Agatha  watched 
her  cousin  and  Elsie;  the  crowd  seemed  to  interfere 
little  with  their  movements.  At  his  deft  steering 
they  pursued  a  buoyant  course.  In  the  tangle  of 
the  dance  they  swerved  lightly  from  threatening 
collision. 

Mr  Winchester-Orme,  despite  the  magnificence 
of  a  name  that  saw  itself  recorded  in  the  accounts 
of  all  the  smartest  gatherings,  found  Miss  Twine 
silent  and  abstracted.  He  aired  one  or  two  of  his 
best  sayings  (and  some  of  them  had  met  with 
honourable  recognition  before  he  launched  them 
as  his  own),  but  without  raising  a  smile. 

Percy  took  occasion  to  book  several  dances  with 
his  partner  before  taking  her  back  to  that  end  of 
the  room  which  the  Twinecombe  party  had  chosen 
for  their  headquarters.  Elsie  gave  him  her  pro- 
mise of  the  dances  for  which  he  asked,  and  they 
amounted  to  a  good  many. 

It  chanced  that,  in  asking  Agatha  to  tread 
measures  with  him,  the  record  upon  his  shirt  cuff 
clashed  in  more  than  one  instance  with  such 
numbers  as  she  offered  him. 
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*  And  for  that  one  too  ? '  said  Agatha.  '  I  am  not 
very  fortunate,  somehow,  in  those  I  have  suggested. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  engaged  for  number  six.  We 
are  at  cross  purposes,  aren't  we  ? ' 

*  I  dare  say  I  can  change.  .  .  .'  Percy  began 
good-humouredly. 

*  Ask  your  partner  to  give  up  some  of  these 
dances  to  me  ?     No  thank  you,  Percy.' 

There  was  a  flash  in  the  eyes  of  Agatha,  but 
her  voice  was  quite  under  her  control.  A  mo- 
mentary admiration  of  her,  oddly  blended  with  as 
passing  a  dislike  of  her,  came  to  Percy.  He  looked 
at  her  curiously,  then  his  normal  good-will  towards 
her  reasserted  itself 

*  Don't  let  us  quarrel,'  he  said. 

*  I  don't  want  to  quarrel,'  said  Agatha. 

They  arranged  then  their  dances  amicably.  It 
was  amusingly  easy  to  do  this  when  the  temporary 
hostility  was  laid.     She  met  his  eyes  with  a  smile. 

*  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  fight,'  Percy  said. 

'  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,'  added 
Agatha. 

Lady  Twine,  meanwhile,  sat  amongst  the  great 
of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  room.  People  still 
arrived — local  little  people,  to  whom  this  ball  was 
a  great  event,  and  the  elect  who  looked  upon  it 
as   neither  more  nor  less  of  a  bore  than  any  of 
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the  other  functions  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
attend. 

Thus  do  the  satisfactions  and  the  unsatisfactions 
of  life  arrange  themselves  to  meet  cases,  that  an 
even  balance  of  monotony  may  be  maintained. 

But  if  Agatha  could  forgive  Percy,  her  pardon 
could  not  extend  itself  to  Elsie.  She  watched  her 
with  an  antagonism  that  was  rapidly  generating 
something  akin  to  malice. 

Elsie's  eauty  and  her  charm  of  manner,  her 
gentleness  that  was  so  oddly  mingled  with  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  that  could  be  bois- 
terous upon  unfettered  occasion,  her  brilliant  colour- 
ing, and  the  grace  that  attended  her  movements, 
were  as  so  many  irritants  to  her  friend  of  other 
days. 

Elsie,  all  unaware  of  the  fierceness  to  which 
Agatha's  hostility  had  grown  in  the  course  of  the 
few  hours  during  which  she  had  seen  her  and 
Percy  together,  gave  herself  up  freely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  society.  She  had  thrown  care 
to  the  winds  for  that  night.  She  did  not  let  her- 
self think  of  the  days  and  the  nights  that  would 
follow  it. 

She  met  two  or  three  friends  in  the  room,  and 
Agatha  noted  that  she  was  never  without  a 
partner.     It  was   Miss  Twine,  and  not  her  cruest, 
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who   stood    out    twice   during   the   course   of  the 
evening. 

'  I  don't  think;  she  said  to  Mrs  Winchester-Orme 
*  I  don't  think  I  should  Hke  to  dance  so  often  with 
one  person.  Who  is  it  Miss  Lutrell  is  dancing 
with  now?' 

Mrs  Winchester-Orme  put  up  her  single  eye- 
glass. 

'That?  Oh,  that's  John  Le  Breton.  He  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Lambeth  at  Phillipopo- 
litzburg,  and  one  meets  him  everywhere.  He  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Luttrell  last  year. 
He  proposed  for  her,  and  he  went  abroad — India,  or 
America,  or  somewhere — when  she  refused  him.' 

'  A  proposal ! '  said  Agatha. 

'  She  was  more  run  after  at  Homburg  than  any 
girl  I  know.  Lord  Algy  Cantrel  wanted  to  marry 
her,  so  did  Axminster  before  that.' 

'  I  didn't  know,'  said  Agatha.     '  Really  ?  ' 

'  She  isn't  the  sort  of  girl  to  boast  of  it,'  said 
Mrs  Winchester-Orme,  whose  instinct  divined 
something  of  Miss  Twine's  attitude. 

Elsie  Luttrell  assumed  for  Agatha  more  danger- 
ous proportions  still. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  venom  that  rankled  in 
the  mind  of  Agatha  grew  more  deadly. 

There  came  a  moment  when  the  quiet  girl,  with 
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the  conventional  appearance  and  the  narrow  habit 
of  thought,  the  girl  who  was  easily  shocked  and 
who  was  looked  upon  as  prim,  was  harbouring  such 
vindictiveness  as,  in  other  days,  would  have  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  poison  bowl  or  the  dagger. 

Her  antagonism  overstepped  the  limits  of  dis- 
like. The  result  of  the  conditions  of  common-place 
existence  in  a  prosaic  age  was  that  her  sublime  and 
vengeful  malice,  having  no  outlet,  turned  inwards, 
and,  festering  deep  under  the  surface,  woke  her 
latent  hysterical  tendencies. 

It  was  believed  that  she  had  grown  out  of  the 
constitutional  delicacy  which  had  attended  a  period 
of  her  life.  From  a  sickly  infancy  she  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  fairly  healthy  childhood,  to  relapse,  in 
her  early  teens,  to  a  state  which  occasioned  her 
parents  no  little  anxiety.  It  evinced  itself  in  a 
general  weakness  and  lack  of  energy.  She  brooded 
and  was  beset  by  numberless  vague  fears.  She  had 
to  be  watched  at  night,  for  an  inclination  to  som- 
nambulism accompanied  the  other  symptoms  of  her 
nervous  malady. 

At  Choseville,  to  which  she  had  been  sent  at  the 
urgent  advice  of  a  wise  doctor,  all  signs  of  disorder 
disappeared.  The  busy  life,  with  its  work  and  its 
play,  and,  above  all,  the  companionship  of  other 
girls,  produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  sensitive 
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organism  of  a  frame  and  a  mind  which  had  suffered 
from  more  restricted  conditions.  At  school  there 
was  no  time  for  the  morbid  fancies  which  beset  so 
easily  an  only  child  without  playmates.  Before 
those  days,  it  can  easily  be  understood,  Agatha 
was  over-tended.  If  her  appetite  was  not  good 
the  fact  was  noted  and  discussed.  She  was  asked 
what  she  thought  she  would  like,  and  Agatha,  look- 
ing round  the  well-spread  board,  would  think  she 
could  eat  something  which  was  not  upon  it.  This, 
when  it  had  been  prepared  or  procured,  she  would 
reject,  as  often  as  not.  Her  pulse  and  her  tongue 
and  her  temperature  were  things  of  constant  com- 
ment. Agatha  was  flushed  (if  you  know  what  Lady 
Twine  meant),  or  Agatha  was  pale,  or  she  was 
feverish,  or  her  hands  were  cold.  Agatha  took  tonics 
and  drops.  She  was  pampered  and  spoiled.  She 
made  conditions, — *  If  I  go  for  my  walk  with 
mademoiselle '  (Agatha  had  been  ordered  to  take 
exercise),  *  may  I  sit  up  as  late  as  I  like  to-night  ?  ' 
or,  '  If  I  lie  on  the  back-board  for  an  hour  to-day  ' 
(Agatha  had  been  ordered  to  rest  her  spine),  I 
needn't  do  any  lessons  to-morrow,  need  I  ?  ' 

Not  unnaturally,  since  every  indulgence  was 
granted  her,  and  the  eyes  of  Twinecombe  were 
perpetually  upon  her,  her  own  thoughts  dwelt 
habitually  upon  herself     The  few  months  that  pre- 
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ceded  the  decisive  step  of  sending  her  to  Chose- 
ville,  found  her  seriously  prone  to  hysteria.  She 
alarmed  the  household  by  fainting.  One  day,  she 
could  not  blow  her  nose. 

'  I  want  to,'  she  said  to  the  frightened  Lady 
Twine — '  I  want  to,  and  I  can't' 

'  Have  you  a  cold,  darling  ?  ' 

*  No,  it  isn't  that.  I  want  to  blow  my  nose.  I 
can't  lift  my  handkerchief  up  to  it.' 

There  was  consternation  at  Twinecombe.  Miss 
Agatha  could  not  blow  her  nose. 

'  But  try,  my  darling.' 

'  I  am  trying.  Look  1  I  can't  get  my  hand 
higher  than  my  chin.' 

Sir  William  made  an  effort  at  authority. 

'  Atwunce ! ' 

He  frowned,  and  ran  the  words  together. 

*  I  can't,'  said  Agatha.' 

*  Atwunce  ! '  said  her  father  again.  '  Let  me  have 
no  more  of  this  nonsence.' 

*  But  if  the  child  can't ! '  said  Lady  Twine,  in  a 
voice  of  protest.  '  How  can  you  be  so  unkind, 
William  ?  You  can  see  she  can't  raise  her  arm. 
There,  dear,  don't  think  of  it.  Perhaps  it  will  come 
right' 

*  This  is  partly  your  fault,'  said  Sir  William,  turn- 
ing on  his  wife  in  justifiable  exasperation.     '  If  I 
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hear  a  word  more  of  this  rubbish  from  Agatha,  I 
shall  pack  her,  bag  and  baggage,  off  to  school.' 

This  was  the  first  hint  of  yielding  to  the  doctor's 
advice. 

*  Blow  your  nose  at  once,  miss,'  said  Sir  William 
to  his  daughter. 

Agatha  protested  that  she  could  not  raise   her 
hand  above  her  chin. 

'  Perhaps  you  could  get  your  nose  down  to  your 
hand,'  suggested  her  mother. 

The  compromise  was  found  to  be  possible.  After 
that,  for  a  few  days,  Agatha  was  to  be  seen  elabor- 
ately bending  her  head  to  her  handkerchief  when- 
ever the  use  of  this  was  necessary.  Then  she  forgot 
the  incident,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it.  When, 
however,  she  declared  that  there  were  black  spots 
before  her  eyes.  Sir  William  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  sending  his  daughter  to  strangers,  and 
Agatha,  despite  her  entreaties  and  the  tears  of 
Lady  Twine,  was  sent  to  Choseville,  where,  as  we 
know,  every  trace  of  her  nervousness  vanished. 
She  came  home,  after  her  first  term,  another  girl, 
and  from  that  day,  to  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Percy 
and  Elsie  to  Twinecombe,  she  had  never  shown  a 
sign  of  a  relapse  to  her  former  state,  and  Lady  Twine 
and  Sir  William  had  almost  forgotten  the  anxiety 
she  had  once  caused   them.     With  the   establish- 
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ment  of  her  health,  her  wilfulness  had  vanished, 
and  she  had  settled  down  into  the  conventional  and 
correct  Agatha  we  have  known  hitherto. 

A  stranger,  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  was  the  first 
to  remark  a  certain  oddness  in  the  appearance  of 
the  girl  he  pointed  out  to  his  partner.  Elsie 
Luttrell  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Le 
Breton. 

'She  came  with  your  party,  I  think,'  he  said. 
'  Is  she  ill,  or  has  she  always  that  curious  colour  ? 
She  is  like  one  of  Burne-Jones's  women.  She 
makes  me  think  of  shrouds  and  grave-clothes  and 
a  tomb  .  .  .' 

'  It  is  Agatha  Twine,'  said  Elsie,  in  a  startled 
voice.     *  What  can  have  happened  to  her  ? ' 

*  Look  at  her  eyes,'  said  Le  Breton.  '  They  are 
the  only  living  part  of  her  face.  They  are  glowing. 
They  are  like  hot  metal.  They  are  like  fanned 
embers.  Her  face  is  like  a  dead  face.  She  is  look- 
ing at  you.' 

*  She  must  be  ill,'  said  Elsie  hurriedly.  *  I  must 
go  over  to  her.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke,  and  crossed 
the  room  to  where  Agatha  and  the  man  she  had 
been  dancing  with  were  sitting.  He  was  an 
unobservant  person,  who  talked  on  end  and  did 
not  wait  for  comments  or  answers.     Under  some 
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pretext    or   other    for   his   benefit.    Miss    Luttrell 
whispered  her  anxious  question. 

*  I  am  quite  well/  Agatha  said  in  answer.  *  I 
don't  feel  faint.  Is  the  room  hot  ?  I  don't  feel  it. 
And  I  am  not  tired.' 

She  disengaged  her  arm  from  the  hand  Elsie 
had  laid  upon  it.  Elsie  looked  at  her  appre- 
hensively. The  eyes  that  looked  back  at  her 
were,  in  truth,  full  and  burning.  'Overcharged' 
was  a  word  that  occurred  to  her  in  connection 
with  them. 

She  went  back  to  her  partner  the  reverse  of 
reassured.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  in  question  as 
she  sat  down. 

'She  declares  that  she  is  all  right,'  said  Miss 
Luttrell  uneasily,  *  but  I  am  sure  she  is  ill.' 

'You  could  not  do  more  than  ask  her.  What 
curious  eyes.     I  never  saw  such  eyes — ' 

'  That  is  what  is  so  odd,'  said  Elsie.  '  I  have 
never  seen  them  look  like  this  before.' 

Agatha  was  looking  at  her,  with  the  same  fervent 
gaze,  when  next  she  glanced  in  her  direction. 

*  She  is  looking  at  you  still,'  said  Le  Breton, 
interested. 

'  I  know.' 

*  Have  you  offended  her  ?  ' 
'  I  hope  not' 
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'She  makes  one  think  of  vampires.' 

The  grotesqueness  of  the  association  of  the 
conventional  Agatha  with  vampires  struck  Elsie, 
and  she  laughed. 

*  She  is  still  fixing  you,'  said  Le  Breton. 

*  I   know,'  said  Elsie  again. 
She  did   not  raise  her  head. 

'  I  should  like  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it,' 
said  Le  Breton — he  was  writing  a  play — '  I  have 
an  idea  that  I  am  looking  on  at  that  rare  thing — a 
situation.' 

'  I  don't  like  situations,',  Elsie  said  slowly. 

'  They  interest  me.' 

'  Let  us  move,'  said  Elsie. 

The  strain  of  the  continuance  of  Agatha's  eyes 
upon  her  was  unendurable.  The  opening  bars  of 
the  music  of  a  dance  came  along  the  corridors  from 
the  ballroom.  As  Elsie  and  Le  Breton  rose, 
Agatha  and  her  partner  rose  also.  Elsie  felt  a 
hand  on  her  wrist. 

'  If  they  think  I  am  ill,  they  will  want  me  to  go 
home,'  said  Agatha  in  a  quick  whisper.  '  Mamma 
will  be  alarmed.  I  am  not  ill.  Perhaps  that  sit- 
ting-out room  was  hot.  I  am  not  ill.  It  will  be 
unkind  if  you  tell  mamma  I  am  ill.' 

The  burning  eyes  looked  into  hers  closely. 

'  I  was  afraid  you  weren't  well,'  said  Elsie.     '  It 
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was  for  your  sake,  Agatha,  that  I  asked  you.     I 
thought  you  looked  faint/ 

*  It  will  be  unkind  if  you  tell  mamma/  said 
Agatha. 

Her  hand  tightened  nervously  upon  Elsie's  wrist. 

*  Agatha,  you  know  I  wouldn't  be  unkind/  said 
Elsie. 

'  You  will  be  if  you  say  I  am  ill/  said  Agatha 
again. 

'  I  shall  not,  of  course,  if  you  feel  all  right,  and 
you  don't  wish  anything  said  about  it/  said  Elsie, 
gently.  '  Agatha,  what  has  happened  between  us  ? 
Why  aren't  we  friends  to-night  ? ' 

'  Nothing  has  happened,'  said  Agatha  shortly. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

THE  stream  which  flowed  towards  the  ball- 
room separated  the  two  girls.  Elsie  looked 
in  bewilderment  after  Agatha,  and  Le  Breton  looked 
once  more  at  Elsie  in  question.  Furthermore,  he 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  Percy,  who,  at  this  moment, 
came  up  to  Elsie  to  claim  a  dance.  Thence  he 
looked  back  at  Elsie. 

Le  Breton  had  thought  himself  cured  of  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Luttrell.  He  had  borne  his 
rejection  with  the  philosophy  which  told  him  that 
nothing  is  enduring,  and  that  absence  makes  the 
heart  grow — the  other  thing.  He  tried  absence  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  went,  as  Mrs  Winchester- 
Orme  had  said,  to  *  India,  or  America,  or  somewhere,' 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  was  no  further  afield  than 
Phillipopolitzburg,  where  his  post  of  secretary  to 
the  late  ambassador  had  left  him  many  friends. 
He  spent  six  months  there.  In  the  early  days  of 
these,  the  face  of  Elsie  Luttrell  stood  between  him 
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and  his  rest.  His  wisdom,  while  he  lay  awake  at 
night,  told  him  that  this  would  be  but  for  a  time. 
Knowing  his  pain  to  be  transient,  it  was  none  the 
less  acute.  The  laughing  eyes  of  Elsie  looked 
up  at  him  from  the  manuscript  of  the  play  he  was 
trying  to  write.  They  haunted  his  path  as  well  as 
his  pen.  One  day,  when  he  thought  their  spell  less 
potent,  it  needed  but  the  sound  of  a  voice,  that 
reminded  him  of  hers,  to  call  up  before  him  a 
presentment  of  her  so  vivid  as  to  tell  him  effectu- 
ally that  not  yet  had  the  consummation  he  awaited 
arrived.  Another  day,  when  his  cure  seemed  as 
nearly  complete,  a  song  recalled  her.  Once  it  was 
the  colour  of  a  girl's  hair  that  plunged  him  back 
into  the  despondency  from  which  he  had  thought 
himself  emerging.  Presently,  however,  he  did 
emerge  from  it.  Then  came  the  hour,  which  he 
had  known,  even  when  his  restlessness  was  at  its 
height,  must  sooner  or  later  arrive,  when  the  spell 
which  Elsie  had  unwittingly  cast  over  him  was 
exorcised.  He  permitted  himself  to  come  back  to 
England.  By  chance,  at  the  ball  at  which  we  are 
assisting,  it  was  his  lot  to  meet  her  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return. 

His  first  idea  was  to  make  his  excuses  to  his 
hostess  and  to  leave.  Then,  as  he  hesitated,  he 
watched  Elsie,  and  deliberately  took  account  of  his 
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sensations.  Possibly  the  cold-blooded  purpose  of 
the  analysis  helped  to  check  any  emotion  which  he 
might  have  felt  had  he  been  less  minutely  under 
his  own  observation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  safe  to  remain, 
and  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  dis- 
covered his  presence  to  her. 

Elsie  met  him  with  an  absence  of  embarrassment 
and  a  manifest  gladness  that  two  had  curiously 
opposite  effects  upon  him  ;  one  of  reassuring  him, 
the  other  of  warning  him  of  his  peril.  He  dis- 
regarded the  second. 

'  I  am  no  longer  in  love  with  you/  he  thought. 
'  You  are  prettier  than  ever.  Your  eyes  have  lost 
none  of  the  sparkle  that  once  drove  me  mad  for 
you.  There  are  the  dimples  that  cost  me  so  many 
nights'  rest.  Your  complexion  is  like  a  rose  petal 
floating  on  milk  in  a  copper  bowl — your  hair  is  like 
burnished  copper.' 

With  Le  Breton,  you  see,  everything  was  like 
something  else.  When  he  was  not  fighting  with  a 
play,  he  was  a  *  new '  poet. 

*  And  I  can  look  at  you,'  he  thought,  '  and  keep 
control  of  myself  and  my  senses.  I  am  no  longer 
in  love  with  you.  I  can  admire  you  the  more 
freely.' 

So   did   my   gentleman    flatter   himself     Elsie, 
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taking  him  again  within  the  magic  pale  of  her 
frank  and  warm  friendship,  whence  his  wish  for  a 
nearer  kinship  had  for  a  time  necessarily  banished 
him,  was  unguarded  and  delightful.  She  was 
wholly  pleased  to  meet  him  again,  and  she  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  pleasure.  She  went  in  to 
supper  with  him,  and  over  a  tempting  menu  they 
talked  so  lightly,  laughed  so  often,  and  with  so 
infectious  a  mirth,  that  each  was  deceived. 

The  enlightenment  of  Le  Breton  was  gradual.  He 
became,  by  degrees,  aware  that  there  was  a  man  in 
the  room  with  whom  Elsie  danced  as  often  as  she  did 
with  himself,  and  in  his  quick  survey  of  Percy  Twine, 
at  the  moment  of  the  strange  passage  between  the 
two  girls,  he  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  young 
Englishman  ;  then,  extending  his  scrutiny  to  Elsie, 
he  saw  something  in  her  face  which  led  him  to  a 
conclusion  so  rapid  and  so  true  as  to  do  his  wits  no 
little  credit.  He  followed  the  others  to  the  ball- 
room, where  a  chance  sight  of  Miss  Twine's  eyes,  as 
she  saw  Elsie  and  Percy  together,  completed  the 
revelation.  He  understood  then  the  situation 
which  had  puzzled  him. 

Thus  his  comprehension  of  the  case  was  sudden 
and  complete.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  how  it 
affected  himself  that  came  to  him  so  gradually. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  that  Elsie's 
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hold  upon  him  had  been  relaxed,  was  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  evening,  he  found  that  he  could 
see  her  on  terms  of  the  most  open  camaraderie 
with  the  half-dozen  men  she  knew  in  the  room 
without  experiencing  the  least  suspicion  of  jealousy. 
This  was  naturally  deceptive.  The  recurring  sight 
of  Elsie  and  Percy  swinging  round  in  a  rythmic 
waltz  did  not  for  a  time  assume  a  disquieting 
power.  Elsie  was  of  a  generation  that  does  not 
hold  appearances  to  be  compromising,  and  if  the 
dancing  of  a  stranger  chanced  to  please  her,  she 
would  not  have  been  withheld  from  dancing  with 
him  as  often  as  she  liked  by  any  fear  of  what  might 
be  said  of  her.  Le  Breton  knew  this,  consequently 
he  attached  no  particular  significance  to  the  fact 
that  she  had,  apparently,  singled  out  for  preference 
one  partner  from  the  rest.  When,  however,  he  saw 
in  the  face  of  Elsie,  at  the  approach  of  this  man, 
that  which  somehow  caught  and  held  his  attention, 
he  began  to  know  that  Twine's  good-looking  pre- 
sence was  not  altogether  grateful  to  him.  The 
effect  of  the  subsequent  intuitive  discovery,  that  a 
consuming  jealousy  had  its  part  in  the  curious 
appearance  of  the  girl  whom  he  now  knew  by  name 
as  Agatha  Twine,  w^as  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
upon  the  situation.  Then  he  knew  that,  if  he  valued 
his  peace  of  mind,  he  had  been  wise  to  leave  at  the 
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moment  of  seeing  that  Miss  Luttrell  was  in  the 
room. 

Percy,  meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  that  which 
was  going  on  about  him  in  this  subtle  game  of 
hearts,  and  the  less  witting,  by  consequence,  of  the 
part  which  he  himself  played  in  it,  pursued  his 
cheery  course.  He  talked  to  Lady  Twine,  and 
listened  to  her  comments  upon  his  friends.  He 
was  edified  to  learn  that  the  duchess  (there  was 
one  in  the  county,  so  blessed  was  it !)  suffered  from 
cold  legs  at  night,  poor  dear,  and  that  Lady  Twine 
was  going  to  send  her  a  pattern  for  knitted  knee- 
caps ;  also  that  her  Grace  had  had  new  sleeves  put 
in  an  old  dress  (Lady  Twine  knew  it  well.  It  had 
dined  at  Twinecombe  many,  many  times)  and  that 
the  skirt  was  quite  crooked. 

Percy  said  the  cold  legs,  the  knee-caps,  the 
sleeves  and  the  crooked  skirt,  seemed  to  bring 
duchesses  nearer. 

Lady  Twine  ignored,  on  principle,  things  which 
she  did  not  quite  take  in,  and  she  hastened  to  add 
that  the  duchess,  poor  dear,  was  as  blind  as  a  bat. 

*  Poor  dear  ! '  assented  Percy. 

*  But  her  maid  ought  to  be  ashamed.' 

*  She  ought.' 

'  It  isn't  as  if  she  had  a  daughter.' 

'  The  maid  ? '  said  the  perverse  nephew. 
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'  The  duchess,'  said  the  persistent  aunt.  '  She 
was  always  properly  turned  out  till  Lady  Sophia 
married.  Now,  if  Bennet  overlooks  anything  in 
dressing  me,  Agatha  is  certain  to  notice  it.' 

*  We  must  hope  no  one  will  rob  you  of  Agatha 
for  a  long  time  to  come,'  said  Percy. 

This  was  scarcely  what  Lady  Twine  wished  to 
hear  when,  by  roundabout  paths,  she  had  led  the 
conversation  to  its  inevitable  issue. 

It  was  from  making  himself  thus  agreeable  to 
his  aunt  that  Percy  went  to  claim  from  Elsie  Luttrell 
the  dance  for  which  Le  Breton,  making  his  mental 
observations  and  discoveries,  released  her. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height.  Supper  had  given  a 
new  zest  to  the  dancing.  Fewer  men  hung  about  the 
doors.  It  was  the  hour  when  even  the  friendships 
of  an  evening  ripen  to  a  closer  intimacy.  Percy  and 
Elsie  were  each  conscious  of  a  greater  charm  in  the 
nearness  of  the  other.  But  Elsie  of  the  clear  head 
gauged  accurately  the  limitations  of  that  which  was 
offered  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  was  in  the  very  open- 
ness of  the  affectionate  regard  which  was  extended 
to  her  that  she  read  the  vainness  of  a  wider  (or,  if  you 
will,  since  love  implies  the  focussing  of  affections 
upon  a  single  object,  a  narrower)  hope. 

*  Why  can't  what  is  given  satisfy  me  ? '  she  asked 
herself.     'Isn't  it  enough  that  he  treats  me  as  his 
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friend — his  great  friend,  his  dear  friend  ?  He  talks 
more  frankly  to  me  than  to  anyone  else  ;  I  know 
that.  He  is  glad  to  see  me  always  ;  I  know  that 
too.  There  is  a  sort  of  welcome  in  his  face  when- 
ever he  comes  to  me — as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for 
the  moment,  and  the  interval  had  seemed  long  and 
was  over  at  last.' 

How  passing  strange  that,  of  two  people  sitting 
side  by  side,  one  should  be  transparent  to  the  other, 
so  that  his  mental  attitude  towards  her  should  be 
clear  to  her  as  a  light  in  the  night,  and  the  other 
should  be  able  to  guard  her  secret  so  well  that  its 
very  existence  should  be  a  secret !  Thus,  however, 
was  it  with  Percy  Twine  and  Elsie  Luttrell.  As 
the  thought  struck  Elsie,  she  held  her  breath.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  her  spirit  should 
not  pierce  through  the  material  veil  that  divided  it 
from  his. 

An  impulse  to  separate  herself  from  him,  lest 
this  shame  should  overtake  her,  almost  moved  her 
to  rise  from  her  chair.  Then  she  caught  sight  of  a 
reflection  of  Percy  and  herself  in  a  looking-glass 
opposite.  She  could  scarcely  have  explained  why 
this  reassured  her.  There  was  something  in  the 
absolute  modernity  of  the  charming  face  that  con- 
fronted her,  something  in  the  studied  (albeit,  ex- 
quisite) simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
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and  something  In  the  very  smartness  of  the  dress 
she  wore,  that  proclaimed  her  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  a  time  in  which  miracles  do  not  happen. 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

'  At  what  ?  '  asked  Percy. 

'  Myself,'  said  Elsie. 

But  she  would  not  explain. 


CHAPTER    XXI  I 

THE  ball  was  approaching  an  end,  and  Lady 
Twine  had  already  commissioned  her  husband 
to  collect  her  party,  when  her  attention  was  called 
by  Mrs  Winchester-Orme  to  the  appearance  of 
Agatha.  Others  besides  Miss  Luttrell  and  Le 
Breton  had  remarked  it,  but  Lady  Twine  only  now 
became  aware  that  anything  was  wrong. 

Agatha  protested  that  she  was  not  ill. 

'  You  have  danced  too  much,'  said  Lady  Twine. 
*  You  are  overtired,  that's  all.  Come  with  me  and 
get  your  cloak.  Mrs  Winchester-Orme,  will  you 
tell  the  others  that  we  have  gone  to  the  cloak-room. 
There  is  your  husband  with  Miss  Luttrell.  Perhaps 
he  would  go  and  collect  the  rest.  William  has 
gone  to  look  in  the  supper-room,  and  I  know  he'll 
stop  there  himself.  The  omnibus  has  been  at  the 
door  for  the  last  twenty  minutes,  but  as  it's  only 
the  horses  from  the  "  Cap  and  Bells  "   I  know  he 
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won't  mind.  Good-night,  duchess.  Yes,  we're  off. 
Been  such  a  successful  evening.  Yes,  hasn't  it ! 
Good-night,  I'll  send  the  pattern  for  the  knitted 
knee-caps,  and  you  must  see  that  you  get  the  right 
wool  for  them — a  sort  of  brown  wool — it's  rather 
ugly,  I'm  afraid.' 

*  They  won't  show,'  said  her  Grace  ;  *  and  if  they 
keep  my  legs  warm.  .  .  .' 

'  They'll  do  that.  Good-night,  once  more.  I 
sha'n't  forget.  Good-night,  dear  Mrs  Lyne.  Good- 
night.    Come,  Agatha.' 

So,  without  appearance  of  haste  or  anxiety,  Lady 
Twine  made  her  way  from  the  ballroom.  Not  till 
she  was  outside  did  she  take  a  furtive  and  apprehen- 
sive look  at  her  daughter. 

Agatha,  surprising  her  in  the  act,  protested,  with 
some  impatience,  that  she  was  quite  well. 

*  Of  course,  dear,'  said  Lady  Twine.  '  You're  a 
little  overdone,  that's  all.  You'll  be  all  right  after 
a  good  night's  sleep.' 

*  I'm  not  even  tired,'  said  Agatha.  '  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  look  at  me  like  that.' 

The  cloaks  were  found,  and  the  two  ladies  waited 
for  the  rest  of  the  party.  Lady  Twine's  presence 
of  mind,  which  in  the  ballroom  had  enabled  her  to 
affect  unconcern,  did  not  now  help  her  to  disguise 
her  feelings  from  her  daughter.     She  moved  nerv- 
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oiisly,  and  murmured,  *  T't,  t't,  t't,  t't/  and  '  I  wish 
they  would  make  haste ! '  at  intervals. 

*  There's  a  draught  up  the  staircase,'  she  said 
presently.  '  Draw  your  cloak  up  about  your  throat. 
I  wish  you  would  sit  down.  Come  back  into  the 
cloak-room.' 

Agatha  shook  her  head  obstinately. 

'  You'll  be  more  tired.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  again. 

*  What  can  be  keeping  them  ? '  pursued  her 
mother.  '  They  know  we  meant  to  leave  before  this. 
Ah  !  there's  Percy.  Percy,  do  hurry  the  others. 
Make  them  understand,  if  you  know  what  I  mean, 
that  Agatha  and  I  are  waiting.  We've  been  here 
ten  minutes  at  least.  I  think  they  might  have  some 
consideration.' 

Singly,  or  in  groups,  the  nine  delinquents  made 
their  appearance,  and  before  long  the  omnibus 
from  the  '  Cap  and  Bells '  was  on  its  way  to  Twinc- 
combe.  Percy  and  another  m.an,  under  pretext 
of  wishing  to  smoke,  and  trusting  to  the  warmth 
of  a  rug  and  their  huge  coats,  climbed  on  to  the 
roof  and  thus  left  more  room  for  those  inside. 

*  Much  wrong,  do  you  think  ? '  asked  Twine's 
companion,  as  he  lit  his  cigar  and  indicated  Agatha 
in  intention  by  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  vehicle. 
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'A  bit  faint,'  Percy  supposed,  and  talking  of 
other  things  dismissed,  for  the  time,  the  matter 
and  his  cousin  from  his  mind. 

The  night  was  clear  and  frosty.  The  stars 
twinkled  as  if  the  cold  breeze  were  fanning  their 
flames.  The  whitened  landscape  was  illumined 
by  their  shining,  and  trees  and  hedges,  a  farm 
house,  a  stack  or  a  distant  church  tow^er,  stood  up 
definitely  in  this  twilight  of  snow  and  stars.  The 
lamps  of  the  town  were  soon  left  behind.  A  deep 
silence  was  broken,  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  onl}- 
sounds  abroad — the  noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  in 
even  recurrence  on  the  road,  and  the  gentle  and 
monotonous  rumble  of  the  wheels. 

Percy,  conscious  of  pre-occupation,  suffered  the 
talk  to  languish,  and  found  himself  thinking  of 
Elsie.  At  a  few  feet  below  him,  Elsie  was  simi- 
larly employed  in  thinking  of  him,  but  this  he  did 
not  know,  nor,  to  her  regret,  did  Elsie  suppose  her- 
self to  be  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  Just  as  Le 
Breton  had  remarked,  with  growing  misgiving,  the 
presence  of  Twine  as  an  admirer  of  Miss  Luttrell 
at  the  ball,  so  had  Percy,  on  his  part,  observed  the 
attentions  of  Le  Breton.  That  they  awoke  in  him 
anything  approaching  to  jealousy,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say,  but  they  had  their  effect  in  revealing 
to  him  how  great  a  loss  to  him  would  be  the  mar- 
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riage  of  his  friend.  Le  Breton,  of  course,  merely 
symbolised,  for  the  time,  the  man  who,  sooner  or 
later,  must  rob  him  (if  it  be  possible  to  be  robbed 
of  that  which  one  has  never  possessed)  of  Elsie. 
Percy  knew  nothing  of  that  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  thus  he  endowed  Le  Breton  with 
this  abstract  personality.  The  more  he  thought  of 
Elsie  as  ever  belonging  to  anyone  else,  the  more 
sad  became  the  thought  of  losing  her.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  presently  there  should  present  itself 
to  him,  first  as  a  thing  that  was  folly  and  out  of 
the  question,  then  as  a  possibility  that  was  neither 
unreasonable  nor  remote,  the  idea  of  asking  her  to 
share  his  life.  The  thought  was  so  much  a  growth 
of  the  moment  that  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
he  could  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  it  to 
think  it  out.  Did  he  love  her?  Frankly,  he  did 
not  know.  She  was  very  dear  to  him — dearer  to 
him,  to-night,  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  What 
a  friend  she  would  make — what  a  comrade  !  Was 
not  this  enough  ?  He  was  not  of  the  type  of  man 
that  seeks  in  a  wife  a  sort  of  glorified  mistress,  and 
even  if  physical  beauty  alone  had  been  the  object 
of  his  desires,  he  could  scarely  have  hoped  for 
anything  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  Elsie,  with 
the  skin  of  milk  and  roses.  He  recalled  the  young 
lines  of  her  figure,  the  modelling  of  her  throat  and 
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of  her  arms,  the  brightness  of  her  sparkling  eyes. 
She  seemed  the  embodiment  of  youth.  She  might 
have  stood  for  a  symbol  of  spring.  He  thought  of 
her,  you  see,  as  laughing,  heedless,  happy — without 
a  pain  or  a  care  in  the  world — so  well  had  Elsie 
kept  her  secret ! 

The  omnibus  rumbled  on.  Percy's  companion 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  those  who  have  supped 
well  and  often.  A  turn  in  the  road  showed  a 
frozen  canal  which,  with  its  towing  path  and  an 
occasional  lock,  hugged  the  highway  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  and  then  branched  off  suddenly  to 
cross,  in  an  aqueduct,  a  river  which  ran  below  it 
deeper  in  the  valley.  The  road  descended  presently, 
and  after  skirting  the  river  for  a  few  yards,  left  it 
on  its  right,  and  crossed  the  railway  line  near  the 
station  at  which  Percy  had  arrived.  Thence  for- 
ward the  way  was  the  same  by  which  his  uncle  had 
then  driven  him  to  Twinecombe. 

He  thought  of  his  meeting  with  Elsie,  and  of 
subsequent  events.  How  admirable  was  her 
serenity  in  comparison  with  the  attitude  of  his 
cousin.  That  the  antagonism  of  Agatha  to  Elsie 
was  clearly  traceable  to  something  which  was  not 
antagonism  towards  himself,  did  not  make  the 
covert  bitterness  of  her  manner  the  less  reprehen- 
sible.    It  tended  to  make  him  admire  Elsie  but  the 
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more.  Her  good-temper  and  a  certain  absence  of 
resentment  in  her  dealings  with  the  friend  of  other 
days,  who  showed  herself  so  clearly  to  be  no  longer 
a  friend,  shone  out  like  a  halo  round  her  head  in 
the  eyes  of  Percy. 

Elsie,  Elsie,  Elsie  !  He  said  her  name  lo  himself 
many  times,  gauging,  as  it  were,  the  sound  of  it. 
He  could  not  imagine  her  as  called  by  any  other. 

It  seemed  to  express  all  that  there  was  of  youth 
and  vigour  and  buoyancy  in  her  nature.  Even  as 
Le  Breton  had  done,  he  compared  her  to  things 
that  resembled  her,  for  beauty,  or  joyousness,  or 
what  other  quality  you  will.  Her  eyes  made  him 
think  of  a  laughing  sea.  Lights  played  in  them  as 
sunlight  on  dancing  ripples. 

Quite  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment  of  time, 
another  face  interposed  itself  between  Elsie's  face, 
as  he  contemplated  it  mentally,  and  his  inner  sight. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  girl  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  the  face  he  had  once  seen,  the  face  of  the 
girl  who  had  made  the  speech  that,  stranger  as  he 
was  to  her,  had  wounded  him.  lie  recalled  the 
face  in  that  instant,  as  he  had  never  recalled  it 
before.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  it  in  the  flesh.  It  stood 
out  from  a  hazy  background  of  the  dining-room  at 
Calais — white  cloths,  moving  waiters,  a  bar  with  a 
gorgeous   and    imperial   lady   behind    it,    glasses, 
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bottles,  and  the  turmoil  of  an  incoming  and  an 
outgoing  of  travellers — all  had  their  part  in  the 
living  picture  from  which  the  face  looked  out  at  him. 

The  vision  was  gone.  He  could  not  recall  it. 
Ever  so  slightly  it  had  clouded  what  it  had  for  the 
moment  of  its  duration  totally  obscured.  When 
Percy  tried  to  return  to  his  study  of  Elsie,  it  was 
as  when  a  conversation  has  been  interrupted,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  to  resume  it  reveals 
how  the  attention  has  been  diverted  in  the  interval. 

As  the  horses  turned  in  at  the  lodge  gates,  a 
moon  began  to  show^  above  the  trees  on  the  further 
side  of  the  valley,  and  a  phantom  light  spread 
slowly  over  the  country,  probing  its  secrets  with 
searching  penetration.  Percy  woke  his  companion 
at  the  door  of  the  house.  Agatha,  to  her  mother's 
relief,  showed  a  tendency  to  sleepiness,  and  was 
induced  to  go  straight  to  bed.  The  rest  of  the 
party  assembled  in  the  dining-room,  where  supper 
was  awaiting  them.  A  huge  fire  burned  in  the 
grate,  and  the  warmth  of  it  was  very  grateful  after 
a  long  and  cold  drive.  Elsie,  with  one  slim  foot  on 
the  brass  fender,  spread  out  her  hands  to  the 
blaze,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the  hearth 
before  seating  herself  at  the  table.  Percy  saw  that 
while  others  of  the  party  had  the  dishevelled  and 
disordered  appearance  that  not  unfrcquently  is  the 
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result  of  a  ball,  Elsie  Luttrell  had  not  a  hair  out  of 
place.  She  met  his  eye  presently  and  smiled,  and 
a  few  moments  later  took  her  place  with  the  rest. 

Soup  and  hot  punch  sufficed  for  most  of  the 
revellers,  but  a  few  attacked  the  viands  with  ap- 
petite and  a  disregard  of  a  breakfast  which,  unless 
it  merged  itself  in  lunch,  could  be  distant  by  not  so 
very  many  hours. 

'  You  must  ring  when  you  wake,  and  come  down 
when  you  like,'  Lady  Twine  announced  as  she 
prepared  to  retire.  '  Breakfast  will  be  on  the  table 
from  ten.  Good-night,  Mr  Winchester-Orme.  I 
hope  Mrs  Winchester-Orme  won't  be  dreadfully 
tired.  Do  make  her  take  a  long  rest  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Good-night !     Good-night ! ' 

With  many  last  words,  Lady  Twine  led  the  way 
from  the  dining-room.  Percy  followed  to  light  the 
candles,  which  presented  a  formidable  array  on  the 
table  in  the  hall. 

He  kept  Elsie's  till  the  last.  His  match  went 
out.  He  struck  another.  She  waited.  The  other 
ladies  were  ascending  the  stairs.  They  disap- 
peared at  the  bend  of  the  staircase. 

'  What  were  you  laughing  at  to-night? ' 

'  When  ? ' 

'  That  time.     You  know.' 

'Myself,  I  told  you.' 
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*  How  the  light  dances  in  your  eyes.  This  poor 
little  candle- flame  likes  to  dance  where  the  sun- 
light has  danced  and  every  other  light.  Why  were 
you  laughing  at  yourself?' 

'Why  not  at  myself?'  So  sure  was  Elsie  now 
of  her  power  to  keep  her  own  counsel,  that  she 
ventured  near  the  truth.  '  I  had  a  misgiving  that 
— something  I  was  thinking  of  someone  else  (let 
us  say  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  argument)  might 
reveal  itself  in  some  occult  way  to  that  person 
(you  again,  if  you  like !)  Then  I  saw  my  prosaic 
reflection  in  a  looking-glass  opposite  to  me  and 
— this  is  the  funny  part  where  I  did  laugh  and 
where,  if  you  don't  mind,  we  will  now  both  laugh  ! — 
something  in  the  correctness  of  the  way  I  do  my 
hair  told  me  how  needless  were  my  alarms.  That's 
the  whole  truth.' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh. 

*  How  funny  you  are.' 

'That  was  what  I  thought.  May  I  have  my 
candle  ?  ' 

*  What  were  you  thinking  of  mc — or  of  some 
other  person  ! ' 

Elsie  shook  her  head,  and  put  out  her  hand  for 
the  silver  candlestick  he  was  holding. 
'Tell  me.' 
She  shook  her  head  again. 
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'  To-morrow,  then.  Promise  you  will  tell  me  to- 
morrow.' 

'  I  have  ceased  to  believe  in  to-morrows.' 

'  To-morrow  is  to-day.  .  .' 

And  I  am  losing  my  only  chance  of  sleep. 
Once  more,  may  I  have  my  candle  ? ' 

He  held  it  out  of  her  reach  above  his  head. 
Then  something  came  fluttering  down  over  the 
banisters.  It  brushed  Elsie's  shoulder  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a  pocket-handkerchief.  A 
voice  followed  it. 

'  Oh,  I've  dropped  my  handkerchief,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Would  you  mind  bringing  it  when 
you  come  up  ?  ' 

Miss  Luttrell  and  Percy  exchanged  glances. 
Elsie  threw  back  her  head  and,  still  looking  at  him, 
called  up  to  the  landing  above, — 

'  Mr  Twine  won't  give  me  my  candle,  Lady  Twine. 

'  You  sneak,'  whispered  Percy,  laughing  into  her 
eyes.  '  To-morrow — to-day,  Miss  Luttrell,  you 
shall  suffer  for  this.  Here  is  the  candle.  Here  is 
the  handkerchief  (if  you  know  what  I  mean).' 

•  Good-night ! '  said  Elsie,  smiling. 

'  Good-night ! ' 

He  held  the  hand  she  extended,  and  with  one 
foot  upon  the  lowest  stair,  as  she  stood  above  him, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  which  he  would  have 
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added.  His  face  had  grown  grave  in  that  moment. 
Elsie,  with  as  sudden  a  change  of  aspect,  experienced 
so  suffocating  a  beating  of  her  heart  that,  almost 
for  her  physical  support,  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  and  placed  it  on  the  banisters. 

At  the  bend  in  the  staircase  she  passed  out  of 
sight,  and  Percy  went  back  to  the  dining-room. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  men  were  standing  or  sitting  round  the 
hearth.  Percy  lit  a  cigarette  and  joined 
them.  Mr  Winchester-Orme  was  telling  his  longest 
story,  and  by  the  time  this  was  over  everyone  was 
ready  to  accept  Sir  William's  tentative  suggestion 
that,  as  the  night  was  far  spent,  it  might  be  well  to 
make  the  most  of  what  was  left  of  it.  There  was  a 
general  move.  Percy  threw  away  his  cigarette  and 
went  up  to  his  room. 

His  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  he  stood  be- 
fore it  for  a  few  minutes  to  read  the  last  pages  of 
a  novel  he  had  begun  in  the  train.  When  he  came 
to  the  end  of  it  he  threw  it  down  and  got  into  bed. 

He  lay  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
looking  at  the  firelight  that  played  upon  the  ceiling. 
The  house  became  very  still  after  a  time.  The 
smallest  sounds  were  audible  in  the  silence.  A 
mouse  was  gnawing  the  woodwork  in  the  wainscot, 
now  and  then  ceasing  in  its  work,  to  renew  it  w  ith 
227 
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increased  vigour  after  a  brief  interval  of  rest.  A 
board  creaked  in  the  stairs.  Percy  closed  his  eyes 
and  saw  Elsie.  Again  he  passed  in  review  the 
events  of  the  day.  How  short  a  time  had  elapsed 
in  reality  since  he  had  been  shown  into  this  room 
on  his  arrival.  But  that  seemed  a  long  time  ago. 
The  thoughts  (in  which  Elsie  was  dominant)  that 
had  crowded  themselves  into  the  last  few  hours 
had  obscured  for  him  his  sense  of  proportion. 
Almost  he  could  persuade  himself  that  there  had 
never  been  a  day  when  he  had  not  pictured  her  in 
the  distant  future  as  his  wife. 

Insensibly  he  dropped  into  slumber.  The  border 
line  between  the  states  of  being  awake  and  asleep 
was  narrowed  to  vanishing.  From  thinking  of 
Elsie  he  passed  to  dreaming  of  her.  The  transi- 
tion was  so  easy  and  so  natural  that  it  might  be 
said  that  his  dreams  were  his  thoughts  continued, 
or  that  his  thoughts  were  but  the  beginning  of  his 
dreams.  Presently  there  occurred  in  his  dreaming 
a  thing  that,  when  he  remembered  it  afterwards 
with  a  clear  recollection,  seemed  strange  to  amaze- 
ment. He  became  conscious  of  submitting  the 
attraction  Elsie  had  for  him  to  a  fine  examination. 
Under  minute  scrutiny,  he  thought  that  his  feelings 
towards  her  showed  themselves  to  be  those  of  an 
admiration  that  was  charged  with  passion,  of  an 
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affection  that  was  warm  and  sincere,  of  a  friendship 
that  would  last.  But  when  he  had  thus  resolved 
his  attachment  to  her  to  its  factors — the  love  that 
transforms  the  world  for  the  lover,  the  love  that  is 
a  joy  and  a  pain,  and  a  haven  and  a  stormy  sea, 
and  all  the  other  contradictions,  this  love,  I  say, 
was  not  to  be  found  amongst  them. 

He  woke.  The  fire  had  sunk  a  little  lower  in 
the  grate,  and  it  was  still  burning  brightly,  though 
with  a  red  heat,  from  which  the  dancing  of  flames 
was  absent.  If  dreams,  as  many  would  have  us 
believe,  last  but  a  few  moments,  then  must  there  have 
been  in  his  own  intervals  of  blank  sleep  of  which  he 
had  not  been  conscious,  for,  by  the  falling  of  the  fire 
from  a  blazing  to  a  steady  glow  of  coals  that  were 
hot  through  and  through,  and  that  had  exhausted 
their  complement  of  gas  and  bubbling  tar,  he  must 
have  slept  for  some  time.  The  clock  on  the  stairs 
struck.  Percy  counted  the  strokes,  which  were 
five,  and,  incidentally,  he  congratulated  himself  that 
nearly  as  many  hours  might  be  allowed  to  pass  be- 
fore he  need  rise,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  ball.  He 
turned  over  on  to  his  side  and  watched  the  glowing 
heart  of  the  fire,  thinking,  as  before,  of  Elsie,  and 
marvelling  at  that  which  his  slumbers  had  brought 
to  him.  As  he  lay  awake,  a  sound  caught  his  car. 
it  was  like  the  furtive  opening  of  a  door.     That  a 
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door  should  be  opened  in  the  night  (for  the  winter 
morning  was  still  deepest  night),  in  a  house  full  of 
visitors,  was  not  a  thing  to  attract  any  attention, 
and,  had   it  not  been  for  a  sound  that  presently 
began  in  the  long  and  wide  passage  outside  Percy's 
own  door,  he  would  have  taken  scant  notice  of  the 
matter.     The  second  sound  was  that  of  the  pacing 
of  footsteps — not  a  single  passing  of  feet  from  one 
point  to  another,  as,  for   example,  from  the  door 
which  had  been  opened  to  the  stairs,  but  a  steady, 
and  even  pacing  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
passage.      The  hour  was  too  early  for  servants  to 
be  about,  and  even  had  it  been  later,  Percy  could 
think  of  no  possible  office  which  could  entail  like 
perambulations.     He  sat  up  in  bed  to  listen.     There 
was  a  softness  in  the  sound  that  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  walker  to   be   barefoot  or   shod   with   velvet. 
Backwards  and  forwards  passed  the  steps,  dead  of 
ring  or  sharpness  as  muffled  bells.     The  corridor, 
out  of  which  opened  the  room  Percy  occupied,  ran 
from  end  to  end   of  the  house,  widening  in   the 
middle  to  the  gallery  at  the  head   of  the   stairs 
whence  Lady  Twine  had  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
to  the  hall  below.     The  part  of  it  which  the  steps 
were  tracing  was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house,  on  the  other  by  the  staircase. 
From    the  even    recurrence  of  the  sounds,  Percy 
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could  tell  that  the  landing  was  never  crossed,  and 
that,  having  reached  it,  the  owner  of  the  restless 
feet  turned  about  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
passage,  only  there  to  turn  once  more  and  pursue 
the  same  course  as  before.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
ghostly  legend  attached  to  Twinecombe,  but  Percy 
was  of  too  robust  a  habit,  both  physically  and 
morally,  to  seek  to  explain  a  thing  that  was  puzzl- 
ing by  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  supernatural. 
Consequently,  amongst  the  conjectures  which  he 
formed  to  account  for  the  passing  and  re-passing  of 
the  mysterious  feet,  no  thought  of  sleepless  dead, 
or  corpses  disgorged  by  the  yawning  of  tombs,  came 
to  disquiet  him.  He  was  curious,  perplexed,  in- 
terested, and  the  like. 

Nevertheless,  he  experienced  a  strange  sensation 
when,  after  passing  his  door  a  dozen  times,  the  being 
who  was  in  the  corridor  paused  outside  it.  Percy  sat 
up  more  fully  in  bed  and  waited,  listening.  Several 
seconds  elapsed  before  he  heard  the  handle  of  his 
door  gently  turning  ;  the  latch  gave  a  little  click  as 
it  released  itself  from  its  socket.  Then  the  door, 
as  if  by  gentle  pressure,  began  to  move  very 
slowly,  so  slowly  indeed  that  the  expectant  Percy 
could  only  tell  its  motion  by  watching  the  line  of 
the  shadow  which,  magnified  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  fire  threw  it  on  to  the  ceiling,  spread  there  more 
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perceptibly  than  the  actual  space  between  the  frame 
and  the  door  as  it  opened.  At  a  certain  point  the 
hinge  creaked  with  a  sound  that  was  somehow  like 
the  t't,  ft,  ft  of  expostulation,  or  impatience,  or 
dismay  (Lady  Twine's  exclamation  as  she  waited 
for  her  party  outside  the  cloak-room  at  the  ball  was, 
in  sound,  of  much  the  same  nature),  and  then  the 
door  was  pushed  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the 
person  who  entered,  and  who,  having  entered,  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

It  was  a  woman,  so  much  Percy  could  see  at  first, 
and  no  more.  The  glow  of  the  fire  was  insufficient 
as  a  light  to  allow  things  to  be  distinguished  clearly, 

The  white  figure,  with  arms  hanging  motionless 
at  her  sides,  stood  in  silence  by  the  door  at  which 
she  had  come  in. 

The  idea  that  the  intruder  was  one  of  the  maids 
with  whom,  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had 
exchanged  a  few  words  of  banter,  was  the  least  wild 
of  those  which  occurred  to  him  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  a  woman  in  his  room  at  night.  Though 
dawn  was  approaching,  he  still  thought  of  the  time 
as  night,  so  had  the  ball  turned  the  evening  and  the 
morning  into  one  thing. 

*  Who  is  it  ?  '  he  said  at  last,  when  the  form  at  the 
door  had  remained  motionless  and  silent  for  some 
moments. 
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There  was  no  answer,  nor  any  movement. 

The  thought  struck  Percy  that  the  whole  incident 
was  hallucinatory.  A  dreamer  who  could  analyse 
might  surely  conceive  imaginations  vivid  enough 
to  have  a  semblance  of  reality.  He  did  not  smile 
just  then  at  the  thing  he  was  thinking,  but  he  smiled 
when  it  recurred  to  him  afterwards.  How  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  was  awake  ?  He  stretched  out 
his  arm  towards  a  table  where  a  candle  stood,  and 
matches.  They  were  there — or  they  seemed  to  be 
— what  nonsense  !  He  was  wide  awake.  He  struck 
a  light  and  lit  his  candle. 

Then,  holding  it  above  his  head,  he  peered  from 
under  it  at  the  figure  by  the  door.  It  was  still 
there. 

*  Good  God  ! '  he  said  half  aloud,  '  Agatha  ! ' 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  round  eyes.  She 
wore  a  nightdress  only,  and  in  the  quick  glance 
that  he  took  at  her  before,  in  some  embarrassment, 
on  her  account,  averting  his  eyes,  he  saw  how  it 
outlined  her  young  bust,  which  rose  and  fell  evenly 
below  it.  It  might  have  been  his  fancy  that  pale 
flesh  tints  showed  through  the  fineness  of  the  linen. 
Her  feet  were  bare  and  were  very  white  and  slender 
against  the  stained  oak  of  the  floor  where  she  was 
standing.  Her  hair  was  out  of  curl  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  looked  somewhat  dishevelled 
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'  What  brings  you  here  ? '  he  said  in  a  low  voice 
and  without  looking  at  her. 

He  brought  the  candle  down  to  a  level  with  the 
bed.  The  flame  at  the  base  had  a  cup  (in  shape  like 
the  cup  of  an  acorn)  of  steel  blue.  He  remarked  it 
half  unconsciously,  and  knew  thenceforth  something 
of  the  colours  and  the  form  of  candle  flames.  The 
knowledge  did  not  help  him  in  his  difficulty. 

As  he  got  no  answer,  he  looked  up.  Agatha  was 
still  looking  at  him.  A  certain  strangeness  in  her 
aspect  gave  him  the  key  to  the  situation.  He 
raised  the  candle  once  more  above  his  head  so  that 
the  light  fell  directly  on  to  her  face.  It  w^as  very 
pale  ;  the  nostrils  were  distended  and  the  mouth  had 
a  rigidness  that  was  unnatural.  The  expression  of 
the  eyes  was  fixed. 

The  girl  who  stood  in  his  room  was  unconscious 
of  external  conditions.  She  had  come  there  in  her 
sleep  ;  she  was  sleeping  still. 

The  discovery  of  his  cousin's  unwittingness  in 
bringing  about  this  awkward  situation  scarcely 
made  the  situation  itself  less  perplexing.  For 
Agatha's  sake,  he  hesitated  to  call  in  even  the 
assistance  of  his  aunt,  though  he  knew  that  a  few 
words  would  explain  the  position  of  affairs.  His 
whole  fear  now  was  lest  the  girl  should  wake  be- 
fore he  could  get  her  safely  out  of  the  room.     Her 
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position  in  it,  standing  as  she  did  within  a  yard  of 
the  door,  made  the  idea  of  ejecting  her  gently  seem 
feasible,  and,  once  she  was  in  the  passage,  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  for  him  either  to  make  his  way 
to  the  room  of  her  parents,  and  warn  them  that 
their  daughter  was  wandering  about  the  house  in  her 
sleep,  or  else,  by  ringing  his  bell,  to  rouse  some  of 
the  servants.  That  she  must  be  induced  to  leave 
his  room  was  his  firm  conception  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  and  it  was  imperative  that  quick  measures 
should  be  taken. 

He  pulled  aside  the  bed-clothes  and  slipped 
silently  out  of  bed.  As  he  wore  pyjamas,  it  need 
not  be  said  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sufficiently  clad.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to 
button  the  loose,  striped  coat,  which  had  fallen  open 
at  the  throat.  Then  he  advanced  towards  Agatha. 
At  the  first  step,  raising  her  arms  as  if  to  feel  her 
way  with  them,  she  walked  rapidly  from  the  door, 
and  to  the  further  side  of  the  big  room. 

He  followed  her,  cursing  internally  a  move  that 
increased  his  difficulties.  In  following  her  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  stumbling  over  his  bath,  an  obstacle 
which,  in  her  path,  she  had  skirted  with  curious 
dexterity.  What  a  noise  he  would  have  made  if 
he  had  fallen.  He  would  have  wakened  her,  and 
others  too,  perhaps.     She  was  now  near  the  fire- 
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place.  He  stooped  and  pushed  the  big  flat  bath 
aside.  Some  of  the  cold  water  in  it  splashed  up 
over  the  edge  on  to  the  floor.  At  this  moment 
the  fire,  which  had  a  hollow  centre,  fell  together,  and 
from  the  walls  of  the  collapsing  cave  leapt  a  little 
bunch  of  flames.  Agatha  turned  in  their  direction, 
though  it  is  improbable  that  she  either  heard  the 
sound  or  saw  the  flickering  blaze.  Her  white 
nightdress  had  a  rim  of  gold  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  glowing  hearth. 

Percy,  laying  his  hands  softly  upon  the  upper 
part  of  her  arms,  tried,  with  a  gentle  but  firm 
pressure,  to  guide  her  across  the  room  towards  the 
door.  At  first  she  yielded  to  the  physical  per- 
suasion brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  he  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  achieve  his  purpose  with  less 
difficulty  than  he  had  anticipated,  but,  after  a  few 
steps,  she  halted. 

'  Come,'  said  Percy. 

She  shook  her  head,  murmuring  something  which 
he  did  not  catch.  He  tried  to  make  her  move  by 
increasing  somewhat  the  force  he  was  using. 

*  You  must,'  he  said.  *  You  must  leave  this  room 
at  once.' 

He  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  her 
while  she  slept,  or,  indeed,  to  speak  at  all. 

She  murmured  something  again   half  aloud.     It 
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was  like  the  inarticulate  negatives  that  accompany 
the  swinging  of  obstinate  shoulders  in  an  intract- 
able child.  At  the  same  time  she  tried  to  shake 
her  arms  free  of  his  hands. 

He  gave  a  short  exclamation  of  impatience  and 
dismay.  The  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  the  half 
hour  after  five.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  At 
six  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  first  of 
the  servants  might  come  down. 

*  Then  I  must  risk  it  and  carry  you/  he  said  to 
himself 

He  caught  her  up  into  his  arms.  Her  firm, 
rounded  limbs  were  cold  as  he  clasped  her  tightly. 
He  could  feel  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  against 
her  side.  It  might  almost  wake  her  he  thought. 
At  the  door,  when  to  open  it  he  had  to  relax  his 
hold,  she  began  to  struggle.  She  pushed  with  her 
hands  against  his  chest. 

'  Let  me  go,'  she  said,  *  let  me  go.' 

She  set  her  hands  against  his  face,  and  then 
beat  upon  it  like  a  child  resisting  its  mother  or 
its  nurse.  Her  fingers  struck  one  of  his  eyes 
and  caused  him  a  few  moments  of  considerable 
pain.  Her  resistance  was  so  stubborn  that,  fear- 
ing that  she  would  wake  herself,  he  put  her 
down. 

She  had  torn  his  coat  open  in  her  contest  for 
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freedom,  and  upon  his  flesh  there  were  marks 
which  her  hand  had  impressed  upon  it. 

She  was  now  sufficiently  near  to  the  door  to 
enable  him  to  open  it  and  effect  her  eviction.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  the  handle  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  and  his  arm  he  barred 
her  passage  back  into  the  room,  when  a  sound  out- 
side made  him  catch  his  breath. 

A  green  baize  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  led  to  the  back  stairs,  and  to  that  part  of 
the  house  which  held  the  servants'  quarters.  Here 
someone  was  moving.  In  the  dead  silence  he 
heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  steps.  One  of  the 
under  servants  was  possibly  going  down  to  light 
the  kitchen  fire,  or  otherwise  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  superiors  in  office.  More  steps 
followed  the  first.     He  heard  a  voice, — 

*  Wait  a  minute  with  that  candle,  Jenny.' 

'  Sssh,'  was  the  answer.  '  The  baize  door's  not 
shut.  Amelia-ris  careless.  It  must  have  been 
open  all  night.' 

The  speaker  presumably  closed  it. 

At  this  moment  Percy  felt  a  tremor  pass  over 
the  form  of  Agatha.  He  looked  at  her  in  appre- 
hension and  saw  that  she  was  awake. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  said  slowly.  The  truth  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  her.     '  What  is  it  ?     Why, 
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Percy  !  You're  in  tennis  flannels.  ...  I  thought ' 
....  Her  eyes  fell  on  her  nightdress.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  of  horror.  '  What  does  it  mean  !  Oh  ! 
....  I  don't  understand.' 

Her  eyes  travelled  to  her  naked  feet. 

*  You've  been  walking  in  your  sleep,'  said  Percy 
quickly.  *  It's  all  right.  Nobody's  seen  you. 
You  must  get  back  to  your  room.  Wait.  I  heard 
some  of  the  servants  going  down.  I'll  see  if  the 
coast  is  clear.  Good  God,  you  will  catch  cold,  and 
I  never  thought  of  it !  What  can  we  put  round 
you?' 

He  looked  about.  His  dressing-gown  hung  on 
a  hook,  but  it  would  be  compromising.  The  rug 
off  his  bed  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  if  it 
was  found  in  her  room.  He  remembered  that  an 
ottoman  on  the  landing  was  covered  with  a 
voluminous  piece  of  worked  silk.  It  had  originally 
been  an  unwearable  shawl.  Lady  Twine  had  em- 
broidered it  and  put  it  to  its  present  use.  He 
slipped  out  of  his  room,  and  in  a  moment  returned 
with  it.  Agatha  was  crying  when  he  came  back, 
and  her  teeth  were  chattering. 

*  Now,'  he  said,  enveloping  her  carefully  in  the 
wrap,  *  there  is  no  one  about.  Don't  cry,  Agatha. 
What  does  it  matter?  Don't  cry,  dear  girl,  we 
shall  have  forgotten  about  all  this  by  breakfast.' 
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She  shook  her  head  and  pulled  the  silk  closely 
round  her.  Her  eyes  were  blinded  by  tears,  and 
she  felt  for  the  handle  of  the  door.  He  delayed 
her  for  a  moment,  to  extract  a  promise  from  her 
that  she  would  ring  at  once  for  a  hot  drink  of 
some  sort  to  prevent  her  catching  cold,  and  then, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  returned  to  bed. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

ELSIE  LUTTRELL  never  knew  how  near  she 
had  been  to  hearing  from  Percy  Twine's 
lips  an  avowal  of  love  and  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
That  neither  was  made  was  due  to  accident,  fate,  or 
ordainment,  as  you  will,  but  the  fact  that  anything 
whatever  short  of  his  death,  or  of  hers,  should 
have  had  the  power  to  hinder  the  lover  from  de- 
claring himself,  argued  that  the  supremest  emotion 
of  all  was  lacking  in  his  passion.  In  other  words, 
it  showed  the  analysis  which  he  had  made  of  his 
feelings  in  his  dream  to  be  true. 

Elsie  herself,  stirred  to  a  vague  expectancy  by 
something  in  his  manner  on  the  night  before,  came 
down  to  breakfast  in  good  spirits  and  a  very  smart 
frock.  She  felt  at  once,  as  Percy,  who  entered  the 
room  a  few  minutes  earlier,  had  felt,  that  all  was 
not  well.  One  by  one  the  guests,  as  they  made 
their  tardy  appearance,  realised  that  a  gloom  was 
over  the  party — some,  like  Elsie  and  Percy,  at  once 
241 
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by  intuition,  sonric   arriving  more  slowly  at  their 
knowledge. 

Agatha  w^as  ill — it  was  feared  seriously.  Percy 
learnt  by  degrees  what  Sir  William  had  to  tell  of 
his  daughter's  case.  Lady  Twine  and  he  been  had 
roused  soon  after  seven  by  one  of  the  under  servants, 
who  had  told  them  that  Miss  Twine  had  rung  for 
some  tea  or  some  hot  milk  in  the  very  early 
morning,  and  that,  as  the  kitchen  fire  had  but  just 
been  lighted,  it  was  some  little  time  before  anything 
could  be  warmed  ;  that  when,  after  succeeding  at 
length  in  heating  a  cup  of  milk  she  (Jenny,  the 
servant  in  question)  had  taken  it  up  to  Miss  Twine's 
room,  she  found  her  so  ill  that  she  thought  it  wise 
to  summon  assistance.  Lady  Twine  had  gone  at 
once  to  Agatha,  who  showed  all  the  symtoms  of  a 
severe  chill.  Agatha  was  now  in  high  fever,  and  the 
doctor  w-as  momentarily  expected. 

Percy,  with  an  air  of  abstraction  attended  to  the 
requirements  of  Elsie,  who  sat  next  to  him.  Sir 
William  was  obviously  uneasy.  Lady  Twine  was 
with  her  daughter,  and  did  not  appear.  The  con- 
versation dwelt  either  upon  Agatha,  whom  every- 
one, it  seemed,  had  thought  looking  ill  at  the  ball,  or 
else  was  desultory  and  languished.  Mrs  Win- 
chester-Orme  gave  it  a  little  fillip  by  asking  sud- 
denly whether  Twinecombe  sported  a  ghost. 
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The  ghost,  it  chanced,  was  the  pride  of  Sir 
William,  who  firmly  believed  in  its  existence,  and 
forgot  his  anxiety  in  launching  out  upon  a  pet 
subject. 

He  pointed  to  a  portrait  which  hung  over  the 
sideboard  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Percy,  who  had 
looked  quickly  in  the  direction  of  Mrs  Winchester- 
Orme  on  her  abrupt  question,  now  gave  an  uncom- 
fortable attention  to  what  was  passing.  He  had  a 
misgiving  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  discussion. 
The  story  of  the  ghost  he  knew  well,  and  he  gener- 
ally chuckled  when  his  uncle  told  it  with  convic- 
tion. Just  now,  however,  he  wished  the  topic  could 
be  averted. 

'  Lady  Anne  Twine,'  said  Sir  William,  pointing 
to  the  picture,  '  a  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Saxmundham,  lived  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  her  husband,  my  ancestor,  to 
the  stake.  She  died  by  her  own  hand  on  the  9th 
of  March  1 556,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  from 
time  to  time  she  has  been  known  to  pace  the  west 
corridor,  where,  it  is  said,  she  signed  the  documents 
that  led  to  the  apprehension  and  subsequent  burn- 
ing of  a  Godfearing  and  respected  man.' 

Percy  knew  well  what  was  coming  when  he  saw 
Mrs  Winchester-Orme  and  her  husband  exchange 
looks. 
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*  The  west  corridor  ? ' 

Everyone's  eyes  now  turned  to  Mrs  Winchester- 
Orme. 

'Did  you  see  anything?'  two  or  three  people 
asked. 

'  Are  we  in  the  west  corridor  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  That's  very  strange.  No,  I  didn't  see  anything, 
but  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  night  pacing  up  and 
down  the  passage — up  and  down,  up  and  down,  for 
ever  so  long,  and  I  wanted  Bertie  to  get  up  and  he 
was  sleepy — he  wouldn't' 

'  What  sort  of  footsteps  ? ' 

*  Oh !  footsteps.  Very  soft.  They  went  back- 
wards and  forwards.' 

'  Why  dzdn't  you  get  up  ? '  said  half-a-dozen  voices 
to  Mr  Winchester-Orme. 

*  Well,  really,  after  a  ball,  you  know '  .  .  .  . 
'  Did  you  hear  them  too  ? ' 

*  I  was  half  asleep.  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  heard 
them  in  a  sort  of  way.' 

*  Did  anyone  else  hear  them  ?  ' 
Everyone  looked  at  everyone  else. 

*  Who  else  sleeps  in  the  west  wing  ? ' 

*  I  do,'  said  Percy. 

'  And  didn't  you  hear  anything  ? ' 

He  cut  some  bread  leisurely  before  he  answered. 
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•  I  haven't  the  sixth  sense,  I'm  afraid/  he  said 
smiling.  'To  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  anything  supernatural.  I  believe  I  pay 
ghosts  the  worst  compliment  of  all,  for  I  don't 
believe  in  them.' 

*  Don't  believe ! '  said  Sir  William,  who  was  a 
little  bit  touchy  upon  the  matter  of  the  Twinecombe 
spectre.  *  That's  absurd,  Percy.  Just  because  you 
have  seen  nothing  yourself!  I  don't,  of  course,  en- 
courage talk  upon  the  subject,  because  of  the  ser- 
vants,but  it  is  well  known  that  this  lady  has  appeared 
again  and  again  at  Twinecombe.  I've  never  seen 
her  myself,  but  my  mother  heard  the  footsteps  the 
night  before  your  grandfather  died — pacing  just  as 
Mrs  Winchester-Orme  describes.  And  your  great- 
great-uncle  saw  the  figure  plainly  before  the  drown- 
ing of  Edmund  Twine  on  February  15th,  1797,  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  St  Vincent.  I  have  a  letter 
in  my  possession  describing  her  appearance  min- 
utely, and  telling  of  the  death  of  his  son.  There  is 
also  a  record  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  family  Bible, 
which  I  have  in  the  library,  that  the  ghost  was  seen 
twice  in  1746,  in  which  year  are  recorded  the  deaths 
of  a  Henry  Twine,  who  fell  at  Culloden,  and  of  an 
Agatha  Twine,  who  died  of  small-pox — Agatha — ' 

The  last  word  came  with  a  jerk,  as  when  one 
who  is  speaking  or  singing  receives  a  sudden  thump 
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on  the  back,  and  a  word  or  a  note  is  shaken  out  in 
involuntary  loudness. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  fell. 

Each  person  present  knew  that  his  neighbour's 
thoughts,  as  his  own,  had  fled  to  the  bedside  of  the 
girl  who  was  ill.  Mrs  Winchester-Orme  turned  red 
and  then  white.  Percy  said,  in  as  matter-of-fact  a 
tone  as  he  could  command,  that,  despite  dates  and 
records  that  made  history,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  sights  and  sounds  were  to  be  accounted  for  in 
material  ways,  and  would  Mrs  Winchester-Orme 
give  him  some  more  tea?  Mrs  Winchester-Orme 
looked  at  him  gratefully  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  his  cup.  In  her  nervousness  she  did  a  thing 
that  brought  affairs  back  to  the  safe  ground  of  the 
commonplace.  She  filled  up  the  teapot  from  a 
jug,  which  held  hot  milk  for  coffee,  and  in  the  com- 
motion of  laughing  at  the  mishap,  and  ringing  for 
more  tea,  and  so  on,  the  fearful  restraint  of  the  last 
few  moments  was  loosened. 

Sir  William,  after  this,  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence.  Elsie,  stealing  a  momentary  glance  at  him, 
saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  not  a  little  disquieted 
by  the  ghastly  thoughts  to  which  the  conversation 
had  given  rise,  and  she  felt  very  sorry  for  him. 
Percy,  though  he  affected  to  hold  superstition  in 
(Tood-humoured  disdain,  was  not.  she  thought,  less 
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moved  than  the  rest  by  what  he  had  heard.  He 
had  reasons,  however,  of  which  she  knew  nothing, 
for  his  pre-occupation. 

A  sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive  proclaimed  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor,  and  with  a  murmured  apology 
Sir  William  rose  hurriedly  from  the  table  and  left 
the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  a 
sort  of  dismayed  smile  went  round. 

'  Well,  you  have  put  your  foot  in  it,  Mrs  W.-O.,' 
said  the  man  with  the  long  name,  to  his  wife. 

*  Wasn't  it  dreadful  ? '  said  Mrs  Winchester-Orme. 
'  But  how  should  I  know  that  the  family  ghost  came 
to  foretell  disasters !  Won't  it  be  awful  if  anything 
happens  ?  And  I  did  hear  footsteps  distinctly.  I 
hope  Miss  Twine  isn't  very  ill.  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself.' 

Percy  allowed  her  to  rattle  on.  He  smiled  to 
himself  a  little  satirically  as  he  reflected,  if  anything 
did  happen  (which  God  forbid  !),  how  '  authentic '  a 
case  there  would  be  for  the  Psychical  Society  to  add 
to  its  list. 

Elsie  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Twinecombe,  from  its  height,  commanded  a  wide 
range  of  country.  Immediately  in  front  of  Elsie 
was  a  lawn  now  sparsely  sown  with  powdery  snow. 
Beyond  this  an  iron  railing  skirted  the  park  which 
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sloped  down  gradually  to  the  valley.  The  river 
here  formed  its  natural  boundary.  There  were 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

Elsie  looked  at  the  scene  that  lay  before  her 
under  a  smiling  sky  of  clearest  blue,  and  felt  vaguely 
that  in  looking  at  it  alone,  while  Percy  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  she 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  a 
few  careless  words  she  had  spoken  the  night  before. 

She  turned  presently  from  her  contemplation  of 
the  prospect. 

Lady  Twine's  guests  were  asking  each  other  if,  in 
consideration  of  the  illness  of  Agatha,  they  ought 
not  at  once  to  take  their  departure.  Whether  or 
not  the  unfortunate  incident  of  the  footsteps  had 
weight  in  biassing  their  minds,  with  an  accord 
which  excepted  two  of  their  number,  they  ap- 
peared to  assume  that  the  illness  was  no  trifling 
indisposition.  Elsie  saw  that  this  view,  for  reasons 
apart,  she  thought,  from  those  which  his  relation- 
ship with  Agatha  would  naturally  urge  against  its 
acceptance,  seemed  to  irritate  Percy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, she  kept  silence  while  the  rest  talked.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  impersonal  note  in  the 
regrets  of  such  of  the  company  as  Mrs  Winchester- 
Orme.  Elsie,  seeing  almost  with  Percy's  eyes,  had 
a  conviction    that  Mrs   Winchester-Orme,  despite 
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the  uncomfortable  predicament  in  which  her  story 
had  placed  her,  was  enjoying  none  the  less  the 
distinction  of  her  position. 

*  I  believe/  Percy  said  to  Elsie  presently,  when 
the  breaking  up  of  the  breakfast  party  brought  to 
the  two  a  few  moments  of  solitude,  '  I  believe  she 
will  be  really  disappointed  if  the  dismal  thing 
that  seems  to  have  been  foreboded  does  not  come 
to  pass.' 

Elsie  met  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  with  a  quick 
smile  in  her  own.  She  belonged  to  the  age  in 
which  she  lived,  and  she  said  '  I  know.' 

'Your  uncle  is  very  much  upset,'  she  added 
presently  in  a  different  tone. 

'  Poor  old  chap,'  Percy  said.  He  paused  and 
seemed  to  be  deliberating  about  something.  He 
came  apparently  to  a  decision,  and  he  spoke  again. 
'  I  think,'  he  said,  '  I  can  set  his  mind  at  rest  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  sounds  in  the  passage.' 

Elsie's  expression  was  interrogative. 

'  The  footsteps  were  Agatha's  own.' 

'  Her  own  ? ' 

Percy  nodded. 

*  You  heard  them  too  ?  ' 
He  nodded  again. 

'  The  story,  if  it  is  to  be  told,'  he  said,  *  must 
come  from  her.     I  could  not  tell  it  out  to  all  those 
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people  at  breakfast.  Agatha  was  walking  in  her 
sleep.  I  heard  the  sound  and,  to  be  brief,  when  I 
opened  my  door,  she  woke  and  went  back  to  her 
room.  She  was  lightly  clad,  and  as  she  was  not 
well  yesterday,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  she  caught  cold.' 

Thus  much,  and  it  was  true  as  we  know  in 
essentials,  did  Percy  think  fit  to  divulge.  The 
unlucky  sequel  to  the  incident  of  the  footsteps, 
and  the  subsequent  dire  foreboding,  to  which  an 
ignorant  interpretation  of  the  sounds  had  given 
rise,  made  it  expedient  that  he  should  keep  back 
no  longer  the  light  which  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  throw  upon  the  matter.  As  soon  as  he  learnt 
from  his  uncle  that  Agatha  was  too  ill  to  give 
any  account  of  herself  just  then,  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  tell  him  the  story  without  reser\'ation.  Sir 
William's  relief  was  inexpressible.  He  wrung  his 
nephew's  hand. 

'  Do  tell  that  poor  lady,'  he  said,  '  that  she  needn't 
be  distressed.' 

*  Mrs  Winchester-Orme  ? ' 

*Yes.  Say  Agatha  woke  up  and  found  herself 
walking  about  the  passage.' 

'  I  won't  fail  to  relieve  the  lady's  feelings,'  said 
Percy. 

Agatha,  for  the  dissipation  of  her  father's  super- 
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stitious  terror,  was  none  the  less  seriously  ill.  The 
doctor  had  gone  to  telegraph  for  a  nurse  and  a 
second  opinion.  In  the  course  of  the  day  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  guests,  with  the  exception  of  Percy, 
who  yielded  to  his  uncle's  entreaties  that  he  would 
not  desert  him,  took  their  departure,  and  Elsie 
went  back  to  London. 

Thus   were  two   people   separated   at  a  critical 
moment. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

A  POINT,  in  truth,  had  been  reached  in  the  Hfe 
of  Winifred  Mount  on  the  day  on  which  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Lambeth.  She  was 
no  longer  lonely.  The  world  was  wider  for  her.  It 
was  not  a  thing  now  in  which  she  had  no  part. 
She  saw  it  with  different  eyes. 

Autumn  and  winter  passed  and  London  broke  into 
spring.  In  the  parks  and  gardens  the  green  of  the 
young  leaves  seemed  to  sing,  to  cry  aloud,  to  dance. 
Winifred,  with  a  heart  that  sang  and  danced  with 
it,  watched  the  colour  as  it  changed  from  a  mere 
greenish  mist  in  which,  in  certain  lights,  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  shrouded,  to  a  definite  covering  that 
showed  itself  to  be  composed  of  countless  myriads 
of  formed  or  forming  leaves.  They  stood  out  in  a 
relief  that  was  exquisite  and  insistent  against 
black  trunks  and  branches  and  twigs.  The  green 
was  exuberant,  vivid.  It  arrested  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  casual  of  the  admirers  of  Nature. 

252 
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To  Winifred  it  was,  like  wine,  a  thing  to  '  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man/ 

*  How  good  it  is  to  live,'  she  began  to  substitute 
for  a  plaint  which  shaped  itself  in  '  To  what  end  ? ' 

In  these  days  she  ceased  to  practise  the  intro- 
spection which,  in  her  loneliness,  had  threatened  to 
become  morbid  and  habitual.  It  was  not  that  the 
mystery  of  her  isolation  was  the  less  impenetrable, 
but  that,  as  new  interests  crept  into  her  life,  the 
past  assumed  proportions  of  less  and  less  signifi- 
cance. Now  that  her  father  was  dead,  the  key  to 
the  years  which  held  his  secret  was  lost.  Why  try 
to  solve  that  which,  by  such  slender  clues  as  lay  to 
her  hand,  and  such  dim  lights  as  her  meagre  know- 
ledge of  her  history  could  furnish,  was  probably 
insolvable  ?  Whereas  she  had  been  friendless,  she 
had  now  many  friends ;  whereas  she  had  had  no 
part  in  the  community,  and  had  lived,  as  it  were,  an 
alien  in  her  own  land,  she  had  now  a  definite  place 
in  the  social  body,  and  she  had  met  with  the 
welcome  which  was  due  to  her.  Why  disturb 
herself  by  seeking  the  reasons  which  had  brought 
about  the  conditions  from  which  she  was  emerging  ? 

Lady  Lambeth  had  spoken  no  idle  words  in 
offering  to  help  her  to  the  place  which  was  hers  by 
right  in  the  world.  The  friendship  which  she  ex- 
tended so  warmly  to  the  girl  whose  beauty  and 
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solitariness  had  excited  her  admiration  and  her 
interest,  was  not  a  thing  of  little  value,  nor  was 
her  offer  of  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  outcome 
of  capricious  impulse.  Winifred  came  to  love  her 
friend. 

The  days  of  the  outward  and  visible  mourning 
for  her  father  were  accomplished,  and  Winifred, 
instant  in  the  knowledge  that  her  affection  for  his 
memory  knew  no  change,  mitigated  the  sombreness 
of  her  apparel,  and  presently  suffered  the  colour 
which  was  entering  into  her  life  to  show  itself 
materially  in  her  clothes.  Lady  Lambeth's  weeds, 
as  the  spring  advanced,  gave  place  to  more  normal 
equipments,  and  she  began  to  entertain  once  more 
in  the  big  house  in  Park  Street  She  presented 
Winifred  at  one  of  the  Lent  drawing-rooms. 

Not  that  the  launching  of  Winifred  in  London 
which  was  thus  effected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  ambassador  at  PhilHpopolitzburg 
would  have  been  neglected,  even  had  Miss  Mount 
and  Lady  Lambeth  never  met,  for  Mrs  Luttrell 
had  fully  intended  to  introduce  her  daughter's 
friend  to  the  world  so  soon  as  her  mourning  should 
be  over.  During  the  first  year  of  Winifred's  living 
in  London,  the  Luttrells  had  been  for  the  most  part 
away,  except  for  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July.     Consequently,  the  friendship  between  Elsie 
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and  Winifred  had  resulted  but  little  in  lessening 
for  Winifred  her  loneliness.  While  Mrs  Luttrell 
and  her  daughter  were  in  Park  Lane,  Elsie  and  the 
black-robed  girl  spent  much  of  their  time  together, 
but  Winifred  would  not  then  accept  any  invitations, 
and  Mrs  Luttrell  could  only  wait  for  the  season 
which  was  now  beginning.  In  the  meantime,  Lady 
Lambeth  made  her  appearance. 

Rumour  amused  itself  in  many  ways.  Miss 
Mount  was  a  distant  and  penniless  relation  of  the 
late  earl.  Lady  Lambeth  had  found  her  vegetat- 
ing in  some  impossible  little  provincial  town,  and 
had  been  so  much  taken  with  her  beauty  that  she 
had  insisted  upon  bringing  her  up  to  London.  No, 
no.  Really  that  was  all  a  mistake.  Miss  Mount 
was  no  relation  whatever.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  very  rich  American,  who  had  sent  her  over  to 
Europe  and  to  Lady  Lambeth,  whose  mother  had 
been  an  early  love  of  his  father.  Miss  Mount,  with 
national  independence,  lived  alone  in  a  most  charm- 
ing flat  in  Mayfair.  Not  Mayfair?  Oh,  Sloane 
Street  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  She  was  a  great  heiress. 
Oh,  but  not  an  American  ?  Then  one  of  the 
colonies?  No,  English — a  Devonshire  family  ;  and 
Miss  Mount  was  an  orphan.  Oh,  that  was  it  ?  For 
one  report  said  that  there  was  a  dreadful  unpresent- 
able  old   father   somewhere    in    the    background. 
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Yes,  but  Lady  Lambeth  had  contradicted  that 
herself. 

Thus  did  tongues  wag.  Lady  Lambeth  and 
Winifred  laughed  together  over  such  scraps  of 
gossip  as  reached  their  ears.  They  could  not  but 
be  conscious  of  the  attention  the  girl  attracted. 

In  the  Park  people  nudged  each  other  and  said, — 
'  That's  Miss  Mount — do  you  see  ! — that  tall  girl 
with  Lady  Lambeth.  She  is  one  of  the  beauties 
this  year.  She  is  supposed  to  be  fabulously  rich.' 
(Winifred  had,  in  point  of  fact,  twelve  hundred  a 
year.)  Or,  '  That  was  Miss  Mount.  Lady  Lambeth 
is  chaperoning  her.  They  say  she  hasn't  a  penny, 
and  that  Lady  Lambeth  had  to  take  her  to  Russell 
&  Edgar's,  or  Swan  &  Allenby's,  and  fit  her  out 
from  top  to  toe.  Isn't  she  good-natured  !  Some 
claim  on  her  ?  Well,  one  doesn't  like  to  say  any- 
thing. Of  course,  Lord  Lambeth  /iad  those  very 
blue  eyes,  and  .  .  .  But  he's  dead,  poor  man,  and 
besides,  he  wasn't  that  sort  of  person,  and  it 
wouldn't  establish  any  claim  on  /ler,  would  it  ?  No, 
it  just  good-nature.  You  remember  she  did  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  for  the  Barton  girl  who 
married  Lord  Redly  four  years  ago.' 

Happily  Lady  Lambeth  and  Winifred  did  not 
hear  everything  that  was  said  of  Miss  Mount.  Her 
beauty   made   her  conspicuous.     It   was    not   un- 
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natural  that  rumour  should  busy  itself  with  her 
name. 

Lady  Lambeth  enjoyed  not  a  little  the  excite- 
ment which  greeted  the  appearance  oi  her  protegee. 
With  discretion,  before  introducing  her  to  her 
general  acquaintances,  she  was  careful  to  present 
her  to  several  chosen  friends  of  her  own,  giving  a 
little  series  of  small  dinner-parties  in  the  avowed 
honour  of  the  new  beauty.  At  these,  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder  of  Winifred's  success  was  mounted. 
Lady  Heron  extended  her  friendship  to  the  friend 
of  her  friend.  Something  in  the  face  of  Winifred 
reminded  her  of  the  girl  whom  she  herself  had 
helped  to  launch  in  London  a  few  years  back 
Winifred's  expression  was  less  gentle  and  had 
more  of  self-reliance  than  that  of  Esther  Wilton,  but 
standing,  as  she  did,  on  the  verge  of  life,  her  eyes 
had  a  look  of  expectancy  that,  in  its  reminiscence 
of  just  such  a  look  in  the  eyes  of  her  who  had  so 
stood,  caused  to  Lady  Heron  first  the  sharp  pain 
of  recollection,  then  an  impulse  of  affection  towards 
one  who  could  remind  her  of  the  girl  she  had  loved 
so  dearly. 

She  engaged  Winifred  in  conversation.  Pre- 
sently she  asked  her  to  come  and  sec  her  at  the 
white  house  on  the  Embankment,  and  she  called 
herself,  the  next  day,  upon  her  at  the  flat  in  Sloanc, 
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Street.     Her  example  was  followed  by  others  of 
Lady  Lambeth's  friends, 

Winifred  made  a  good  start. 

Lady  Lambeth's  carriage  went  to  and  fro  between 
Park  Street  and  the  street  which  is  called  Sloane. 
Twice,  therein,  she  had  carried  Winifred  off  bodily, 
and  with  light  baggage,  to  stay  with  her.  For  Easter 
she  made  up  a  little  party  of  eight,  at  a  cottage 
which  Lord  Lambeth,  who  was  fond  of  the  river, 
had  bought,  with  a  few  acres  of  ground,  on  the 
upper  Thames. 

The  strange  weather  was  the  weather  of  June. 
The  sun  shone  zealously.  Young  as  the  year  was, 
it  was  possible  to  spend  long  days  upon  the  river. 
Elsie  was  of  the  party,  and  a  man  called  John 
Le  Breton.  To  casual  eyes,  even,  it  was  sufficiently 
plain  that  this  man  was  in  love  with  Miss  Luttrell. 
Elsie  seemed  to  her  friend  a  little  difficult  to  un- 
derstand just  then.  With  Le  Breton  she  was 
capricious,  wilful,  in  a  way  with  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  quarrel,  but  which,  Winifred  felt,  must 
be  fraught  with  certain  elements  of  cruelty  ;  frank 
in  open  moments,  reserved,  or  friendly,  with  marked 
signs  of  her  preference,  and  then  distant  as  the 
mountains  in  the  moon.  From  a  conversation 
which  appeared  intimate,  personal,  she  would 
suddenly  withdraw  herself  to  link  her  arm  through 
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that  of  Winifred.  She  was  uncertain,  and  her 
spirits  varied  with  her  moods.  In  that  short  week 
there  were  times  when  she  excited  in  her  friend 
something  akin  to  impatience  ;  at  others  her  charm, 
even  in  her  perverseness,  exercised  on  Winifred  a 
fascination  that  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

'  I  love  you,  Elsie,'  Winifred  said  suddenly. 
'  But  I  can  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry 
with  you.' 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  visit 
to  Lady  Lambeth.  Lady  Lambeth  and  some  of 
her  guests  were  in  the  garden,  and  the  two  girls, 
who  had  stayed  indoors  to  write  letters,  found 
themselves  alone.  They  had  finished  their  corre- 
spondence, and  out  of  a  meditative  silence  Winifred 
spoke.  Elsie  asked  no  explanation.  She  set  her 
elbows  and  gave  the  kick  which  preluded  the 
defiant  chorus  of  the  '  Song  of  Sorts '  with  which 
she  had  once  horrified  Agatha.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  went  to  the  window.  She  stood 
there  for  so  many  moments  in  silence  that  some- 
thing prompted  Winifred  to  follow  her. 

'  Elsie.' 

It  was  as  she  thought.  Elsie's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears. 

'  I  know  I'm  behaving  badly,'  she  said.  '  You 
needn't  tell  me.     But  it  isn't  my  fault.  .  .  .  You 
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don't  know  everything.  ...  I  did  answer  him 
definitely  a  year  ago.  I'm  not  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  him — at  least,  if  I  am,  he  doesn't  know, 
and  I  said  I  must  be  free.  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to 
do  right  if  one  is  a  girl  !  One  can't  risk  the  chance 
of  happiness.  .  .  .  One  must  be  sure.  .  .  .' 

'  Elsie,  I  didn't  mean  to  get  you  to  tell  me  any- 
thing. Please  don't  think  that.  I  spoke  without 
thought.  .  .  .' 

*  As  if  you  mightn't  say  anything  in  the  world 
to  me,  Winifred,'  said  Elsie,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  but  relapsing  at  once  into  graveness. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Lambeth's  maid  with  a  tray  containing 
glasses  and  vases  and  bowls,  in  which  she  had  been 
arranging  daffodils  and  wallflowers  and  lilac  of 
extraordinary  early  blossoming.  The  room  was 
filled  with  the  sweetest  scent.  Elsie  turned  more 
resolutely  to  the'  window.  Winifred  made  some 
remark  to  the  maid. 

*  Yes'm,  the  colours  go  very  well  together.  Her 
ladyship  is  having  a  basketful  cut  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  take  up  to  town.  Perhaps  you'd  like  some 
sent  to  Sloane  Street ! ' 

Winifred,  with  her  nose  buried  in  a  great  bunch 
of  lilac,  said  that  she  should  like  the  flowers  very 
much,  if  Lady  Lambeth  could  spare  them. 
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'They   run    almost   wild   here,'   said   the  maid. 

*  The  sun's  brought  the  things  on  wonderfully.* 

'We    ought    to   be    out   in   it,'   said   Winifred. 

*  Come,  Elsie,  get  your  hat,  we  mustn't  waste  our 
last  day  of  the  country  in  the  house.' 

Elsie  followed  Winifred  into  her  bedroom.  She 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  She  cried  a  little 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes,  and  she 
laughed  a  good  deal. 

Winifred,  as  she  put  on  her  serge  coat  and  stuck 
a  long  pin  through  her  straw  hat,  listened  to  her 
friend  with  wonder.  She  connected  Elsie's  present 
mood  vaguely  with  her  recent  visit  to  Twinecombe. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Winifred  had  once  re- 
marked that  the  indirect  mention  of  Percy  Twine 
had  been  coincident  with  a  look  upon  the  face  of 
Elsie  which  had  caught  her  attention.  She  had 
since  then  associated  his  name  with  the  romance 
which  had  its  existence,  she  was  convinced,  in 
Elsie's  life.  Percy  Twine  had  been  of  the  party 
which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  illness  of  Agatha. 
What  might  not  have  happened  during  even  so  few 
hours  as  Elsie  had  spent  at  Twinecombe  ! 

'  The  sun  doesn't  shine  the  less  brightly  for  my 
cares  and  perplexities,'  said  Miss  Luttrell  presently, 
jumping  to  her  feet.  '  I'll  get  my  hat ;  I  sha'n't  be 
a  moment.     We'll  go  out' 
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For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  in  high  spirits. 
Winifred  looked  on,  debating,  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  conversation,  what  this  might  mean. 

The  morning  was  spent  idly  in  the  gardens, 
the  afternoon  upon  the  river.  After  dinner,  the 
evening  happening  to  be  of  a  warmth  that  was 
extraordinary,  and  that  later  in  the  night  ex- 
plained itself  in  a  sharp  thunderstorm,  the  men 
took  their  cigars  out  on  to  the  gravel  terrace  that 
ran  the  length  of  the  house.  The  drawing-room 
windows  gave  on  to  the  same  path.  They  stood 
open.  Le  Breton  paused  at  them,  in  his  pacing, 
to  look  in. 

The  room  had  the  glow  of  red  lamps.  Lady 
Lambeth  was  playing  with  a  piece  of  elaborate 
embroidery.  Her  needle,  with  its  attendant  streak 
of  glistening  silk,  occasionally  made  an  indolent 
passage  through  the  stuff  After  each  stitch  she 
regarded  the  result  absently,  and  smoothed  it  with 
her  finger.  Elsie  and  Winifred  were  looking  over 
a  song  together  at  the  piano.  Elsie  sat  at  the  key- 
board, but  she  was  not  playing,  and  Winifred  stood 
beside  her.  The  fourth  occupant  of  the  room  was 
reading. 

The  girls  tried  over  the  song.  They  appeared 
to  find  it  too  difficult  for  them.  While  they  were 
rummaging  the  pile  of  music  for  something  they 
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knew,  Elsie  caught  the  eye  of  Le  Breton.  She 
indicated  his  presence  to  Winifred,  and  they  went 
over  to  the  casement  together. 

*  Won't  you  come  out  ? ' 

Another  man  of  the  party  came  up.  Winifred 
and  Elsie  stepped  through  the  French  windows, 
and,  almost  to  her  surprise,  Winifred  found  herself 
strolling  along  the  terrace  with  the  man  who  was 
not  the  lover  of  her  friend.  Elsie,  then,  on  this 
last  night,  was  vouchsafing  to  Le  Breton  the  com- 
pany he  coveted  so  dearly.  The  thing  augured 
well,  Winifred  thought. 

Lady  Lambeth  put  aside  her  work  and  came  to 
the  window  also. 

She  exchanged  a  smile  with  Winifred  as  the  girl 
passed  her.  The  forms  of  Elsie  and  Le  Breton 
were  cut  in  dark  silhouette  against  the  shining 
river  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  Elsie,  whose  bedroom 
adjoined  that  of  Winifred,  knocked  at  her  friend's 
door. 

'  Are  you  asleep  ? ' 

'  No.     Come  in.' 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  something.' 

*  Oh,  Elsie,  I'm  so  glad.' 
'  It  isn't  quite  that' 
She  hesitated. 
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'  Perhaps  you  will  think    I   am   behaving   more 
badly  than  ever.' 
'  Let  me  hear.' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Mr  Le  Breton  ? ' 

*  I  like  him/  said  Winifred.  '  I  like  him  very 
much.  Of  course  I  know  him  very  slightly,  but  I 
think,  even  in  a  short  time,  one  can  form  a  suffi- 
ciently true  estimate  of  some  characters.  I  would 
trust  him  fully.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him  from  Lady  Lambeth.  She  is  very  fond  of 
him.' 

'  He  is  rather  good-looking,  isn't  he  ? '  said  Elsie. 
Her  tone  made  Winifred  laugh. 
'  Dear  Lady  Lambeth  ! '  she  said.     *  But  it  isn't 
only  because  he  is  good-looking.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

*  I  suppose  you  would  call  his  eyes  grey,'  said 
Elsie  ;  then,  meditatively, — '  They  are  a  sort  of  slate 
colour  sometimes.     Have  you  read  his  poems  ? ' 

*  Of  course.' 

'  Do  you  like  them  ?  ' 
'  Yes.     Some  of  them  very  much.' 
'  I  can't  read  poetry,'  said  Elsie  then. 
W^inifred  smiled  in  the  dark. 

*  But  I  can  read  plays,  and  he  is  writing  a  play. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  his  voice  ?  Do  voices  attract 
you  ?     I  noticed  his  to-day  for  the  first  time.     It 
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was  when  he  asked  me  at  lunch  how  I  could  refuse 
plovers'  eggs.' 
'  You  funny  girl  ! ' 

*  He  said  the  white  of  them  was  like  an  opal.' 

*  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  Winifred,  chuck- 
ling.    *  He  is  a  poet,  you  see.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  should  be  wise  ?  ' 

*  To  eat  plovers'  eggs  because  they  are  like 
opals  ? ' 

'To  accept  him.' 

*  But  haven't  you  accepted  him  ? ' 

*  Not  exactly.  I  told  you  not  exactly.  I  have 
withdrawn  my  definite  refusal.  I  am  to  be  per- 
fectly, absolutely  free.  I  am  to  give  him  my 
answer  at  Henley.  If  it  is  no,  it  is  no,  and  I  am 
not  to  be  considered  to  have  behaved  badly.  If  it 
is  yes — well,  then  it  is  yes.' 

*  I  think  he  is  very  forbearing.' 

*  Henley  gives  me  breathing  time,'  Elsie  said, 
partly,  so  it  seemed  to  Winifred,  to  herself  *  I 
shall  know  by  then.' 

*  Know  what  ? ' 

*  Oh,  my  own  mind,  I  suppose.  Now,  I  won't 
keep  you  awake  any  longer.  You  think  I  am 
rather  a  pig,  don't  you  ? ' 

Winifred  drew  down  Elsie's  face  to  hers  and 
kissed  her. 
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*  I  know  why  people  fall  in  love  with  you,'  she 
said. 

*  The  wrong  people,'  said  Elsie. 

*  Hush  !    How   can  you  ! '   said  Winifred. 

She  had  an  idea  that  Elsie's  eyes  had  tears  in  them 
again.     There  was  the  slightest  pause. 

*  It  was  rather  horrid  of  me,'  said  Elsie.  *  Well, 
I  shall  know  by  Henley.  Was  that  lightning? 
There  is  going  to  be  a  storm.    Good-night !  Listen !' 

The  cannonade  of  the  heavens  began. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

LADY  LAMBETH'S  party  broke  up  the  next 
day.  Winifred  went  back  to  Sloane  Street, 
and  the  hTe  of  the  season  began  in  earnest. 

The  house  in  Park  Street  threw  open  its  doors 
for  the  weekly  dinner-parties  for  which,  in  the  old 
days,  it  had  been  famous,  and  here  Winifred  met 
the  great  of  the  earth.  Where  Lady  Lambeth 
went,  there  went  Winifred  also.  Her  name  saw 
itself  chronicled  in  the  accounts  of  big  functions, 
and  Winifred,  with  a  sort  of  pleased  surprise,  told 
herself  that,  if  to  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  her 
social  success  was  vulgar,  it  was  also  very  human. 

When  Mrs  Sefton,  who  entertained  royally  in 
Barn  Square,  said  of  Miss  Mount  that  she  was  quite 
unspoilt  by  all  the  fuss  that  was  being  made  of 
her,  she  said  no  more  than  was  true.  Other  people 
said  it  too — Lady  Heron,  Mrs  Luttrell,  even  pomp- 
ous Lady  Hurlingham.  Winifred  speedily  ac- 
quired a  reputation  amongst  those  who  knew  her 
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for  being  as  good  and  as  sweet  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful. 

Her  days  were  very  full  at  this  time.  If  many 
of  the  things  that  filled  them  were  empty  in  them- 
selves, their  novelty  lent  them  charm,  and  perhaps 
(but  with  a  happiness  second  to  that  of  the  peaceful 
days  with  her  father  at  Monkswood)  Winifred 
might  be  called  happy.  She  had  interests  in  the 
life  she  led  beyond  those  of  the  mere  excitement  of 
the  whirl  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  Not  only  that 
which  was  frivolous  and  ephemeral  flourished  in  the 
world  to  which  Lady  Lambeth  had  introduced  her. 

A  proposal  of  marriage  was  the  occasion  of  a 
thing  that  was  disturbing.  In  the  fulness  of  the 
days  upon  which  she  had  fallen,  she  had  ceased  to 
fret  for  the  knowledge  that  had  been  withheld  from 
her,  but  now,  for  the  last  time  (though  she  did  not 
know  it  to  be  the  last),  the  citadel  of  her  peace  was 
to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  a  few  chance 
words.  Later  she  was  able  to  smile  when  she 
looked  back  and  saw  how  valueless,  intrinsically, 
had  been  the  incidents  which  had  given  rise  to  her 
gravest  misgivings. 

The  suitor  was  an  elderly  bachelor  of  position, 
wealth,  and  the  kind  of  reputation  which  is  known 
as  unenviable.  Miss  Mount  rejected  his  offer  firmly 
and  civilly.     She  was  not  dazzled  by  that  which  he 
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proffered  her,  but  there  was  modesty  as  well  as 
resolution  in  the  manner  of  her  dismissal  of  him. 
The  first  inflamed  his  desire,  the  second  caused  him 
surprise.  The  one  reacted  upon  the  other,  with  the 
result  that  he  lost  the  self-control  which  she  main- 
tained so  admirably. 

'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  refusing  ? '  he  said. 

It  was  Winifred  then  whose  face  expressed  sur- 
prise. 

•  You  have  told  me,  I  think,'  she  said  quietly. 

•  You  don't  realise.  You  are  very  young,  Miss 
Mount.  I  am  not  a  young  man  myself,  it  is  true, 
but  I  can  give  you  most  of  the  things  that  you  care 
for—' 

•  That  I  care  for  ?  ' 

'  That  women  care  for.  Pray  consult  Lady 
Lambeth  before  you  make  up  your  mind.  I 
venture  to  believe  that,  in  your  best  interests,  she 
would  advise  you  to  think  twice.  I  am  ready  to 
wait.     I  will  give  you  a  week.' 

'  No,'  said  Winifred.  '  That  would  be  useless. 
I  shall  not  change.' 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  add  that  she  was 
sensible  of  the  honour  he  had  done  her.  She 
smiled  inwardly  as  she  thought  that  she  knew  the 
degradation  she  could  avoid.  That  many  other 
women,  and  good  women,  would  have  held  thcm- 
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selves  specially  blessed  to  be  in  her  position,  affected 
her  not  at  all.  The  mere  glories  of  the  world, 
pomp,  riches,  rank,  had  small  attraction  for  her. 
If  she  married  at  all,  and  now  that  she  was  no 
longer  lonely,  she  had  little  wish  to  change  her  lot, 
she  would  marry  someone  she  could  love  and  re- 
spect. Incidentally  a  face  recurred  to  her  memory 
— a  face  she  had  thought  forgotten.  She  was 
brought  back  to  the  present  by  the  next  words  that 
were  spoken, — 

'At  least  I  could  give  you  my  name.' 
Winifred's  eyes  went  in  quick  scrutiny  to  those 
of  the  speaker.  She  had  a  horrible  fancy  that  his 
words  had  a  meaning  designed  for  her  own  inter- 
pretation. Her  consciousness  of  how  little  she 
knew  of  herself  she  could  never  quite  banish,  and 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  she  was  disposed  to  assign 
to  the  speech  a  significance  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  bear.  It  was  conceivable  that  a  man  of 
the  type  before  her  would  not  hesitate  to  remind 
her  that  the  name  he  offered  her  was  illustrious. 
Nevertheless,  the  incident  disturbed  her.  Long 
after  he  had  left  her,  she  weighed  in  her  mind  the 
probability  and  the  improbability  that  he  knew 
anything  of  her  history,  and  desired  to  let  her  see 
that  he  possessed  the  information.  She  would 
have  liked  to  ask  him  outright,  but  for  the  admis- 
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sion  which  such  a  course  would  involve.  It  was 
hideous  to  be  in  the  dark  as  she  was.  She  began 
to  pace  the  room,  unable  to  maintain  a  sitting 
posture  or  to  stay  in  one  spot.  For  a  time  all  the 
old  restlessness  of  mind  returned.  Oh,  why  had  not 
her  father  told  her  what  there  was  to  know !  What- 
ever it  might  be,  it  was  mistaken  kindness  to  keep 
it  back  from  her.  She  was  handicapped  by  having 
to  fight  with  a  foe  whose  face  she  could  not  see. 
Not  even  to  know  whether  the  words  she  had 
heard  were  an  insult !  Tears  started  to  her  eyes. 
She  brushed  them  away  with  her  knuckles.  She 
was  not  going  to  cry. 

Presently,  in  her  walking  to  and  fro,  one  of  the 
water-colours  on  the  wall  caught  her  eye.  It  was 
that  one  which  had  given  her  the  momentary  flash 
of  a  recollection  of  her  mother.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  written  of  it  to  Elsie.  She  stopped 
before  it,  and  examined  closely  the  child  playing  in 
the  porch.  Where  was  this  porch  ?  Where  were 
the  gardens,  the  house,  the  fields,  the  woods  which 
were  presented  in  the  other  pictures  ?  Where  had 
her  early  childhood  been  spent  ?  She  went  from 
one  to  another  of  the  paintings,  looking  into  each 
minutely.  They  were  all  records  of  a  time  of 
which  she  knew  nothing.  Why  had  she  not  ques- 
tioned her  father  definitely  before  it  was  too  late  ? 
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Then  she  began  once  more  to  ponder  the  words 
which  had  so  gravely  disquieted  her, — '  At  least  I 
could  give  you  my  name.'  As  she  thought  of  them, 
it  seemed  far  more  likely  that  they  were  the  out- 
come of  the  man's  ovcrweaning  pride  and  egoism 
than  that  they  were  destined  to  imply  that  her  title 
to  the  name  she  bore  was  obscure.  Eventually,  re- 
membering her  father's  solemn  assurance  that  her 
birth  was  legitimate,  she  determined  that  her  fancy 
had  misled  her,  and  that,  so  far  as  Lord  Axminster 
was  concerned,  she  had  disturbed  herself  in  vain. 

But,  reassure  herself  as  she  might,  the  knowledge 
had  been  brought  home  to  her  that  she  was  liable 
at  any  moment  to  a  recurrence  of  like  misgivings. 
If  only  the  mystery  of  her  position  could  be  cleared 
up  !  She  thought  that  any  revelation  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  ignorance  which  was  hers.  In  the 
world  she  was  entering,  there  must  surely  be  people 
who  had  known  her  father  and  her  mother.  But 
how  to  find  out  without  arousing  suspicion  ?  She 
could  not  ask  strangers  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  her  parents,  unless  she  was  prepared  to  say 
where  they  were  to  have  been  met.  She  had  told 
Lady  Lambeth  as  much  of  her  story  as  she  knew 
herself;  Elsie  Luttrell,  fully,  and  Agatha  Twine,  in 
very  much  less  degree,  were  in  possession  of  the 
same  facts.    Lady  Lambeth  and  Elsie  were  satisfied 
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that  Winifred's  early  isolation  was  due,  as  Mr 
Mount  had  himself  stated,  to  his  own  indifference 
to  everything  in  the  world  when  Winifred's  mother 
left  it.  But  Winifred  had  never  been  able  to  con- 
sider this  an  adequate  explanation  of  her  case. 

It  was  some  while  before  she  recovered  her 
equanimity.  Then,  for  the  time  being,  she  recovered 
it  wholly.  She  was  one  that  night  of  a  small  party 
at  Hurlingham.  Le  Breton  sat  next  to  her  at 
dinner,  and  before  long  they  found  themselves 
talking  of  Elsie. 

*  She  has  told  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes/  Winifred  said,  smiling. 

*  I  wonder  why  Henley,'  said  Le  Breton,  thought- 
fully. '  It  takes  one  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
season.' 

'  But  you  can  wait.' 

'  I  have  no  choice/ 

A  dish  intervened  between  them.  When  it  was 
gone,— 

'  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Twine  ? '  said  Le 
Breton.     '  Percy  Twine  ? ' 

'  By  name/  said  Winifred. 

She  looked  at  him  in  question. 

'  I  know  his  cousin,  Agatha  Twine,'  she  added. 
'  I  was  at  school  with  her.' 

'The  girl  at  the  ball,'  said  Lc  Breton — 'the  girl 
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who  looked  so  ill.  There  was  a  tragedy  being 
played  that  night — or  was  it  a  comedy?  Miss 
Mount,  I  believe  it  is  Twine  who  keeps  Elsie  from 
me,  and  Elsie  who  .  .  .  The  girl  who  looked  ill 
hated  Elsie.  There  was  something  that  was  con- 
centrated in  the  malignity  with  which  she  looked 
at  her.' 

'Agatha?'  said  Winifred.  'But  Agatha  was  a 
girl  who  would  never  feel  anything  so  unconven- 
tional as  hatred.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  was  mistaken,'  said  Le  Breton. 

'And  Mr  Twine?' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  was  heart-whole. 
The  men  women  care  for  generally  manage  to 
keep  so.' 

Winifred  smiled. 

'That  sounds  as  if  it  held  something  that  was 
bitter.' 

Le  Breton  shook  his  head. 

'  I  feel  no  bitterness  towards  Twine,'  he  said, 
'  which  seems  to  prove  to  me  that  he  is  not  in  love 
with  Elsie.  If  I  thought  he  was,  I  should  hate  him. 
Can  you  understand  this  ?  Whom  Elsie  likes,  I 
can't  dislike,  but  the  man  who  covets  Elsie  .  .  . 
Ah!' 

'  I  think  I  understand,'  said  Winifred  slowly. 

In  a  pause  that  ensued,  her  neighbour  upon  the 
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other  side  made  some  remark,  and  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  him  ensued.  When  she  disengaged 
herself,  Le  Breton  was  looking  towards  her  with  an 
appearance  of  waiting  and  expectation. 

'  By  all  that  is  odd/  he  said,  '  Twine  is  dining 
here.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Winifred  with  interest. 

Many  of  the  tables  were  occupied.  There  was 
a  hum  of  light  talk  and  a  pleasant  sound,  again  and 
again,  of  lighter  laughter.  The  London  that 
amuses  itself  has  no  cares. 

'  To  your  left,'  said  Le  Breton. 

Winifred  turned  to  see  the  man  who  had  crossed 
the  paths  of  Elsie  and  Agatha.  The  table  Le 
Breton  indicated  held  six.  Winifred,  wondering 
which  of  the  three  men  might  be  ]\Ir  Twine,  re- 
jected first  a  very  young  man  with  fair  hair  who 
faced  her ;  then  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  bald 
head,  who  was  obviously  the  host,  and  whose  back 
was  towards  her.  There  remained  the  man  whose 
face  she  saw  in  profile. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

AT  Twinecombe,  after  the  dispersal  of  the  party, 
there  came  a  day  when  Agatha  played  with 
Death  the  lover.  There  was  an  hour  between  mid- 
night and  dawn  when  an  elopement  seemed  assured. 
The  phantom  coach  stood  in  readiness  at  the 
cross  roads,  the  skeleton  horses  tossed  their  hollow 
heads  and  arched  maneless  necks,  champing  their 
bits  while  the  lady  dallied.  The  lady  coquetted. 
She  would  and  she  would  not,  and  then  again  she 
would,  only  at  the  crucial  moment  to  withdraw. 
So  Death  went  forth  alone.  Percy  doing  what  he 
could  in  this  house  of  sickness,  and  keeping  his 
uncle  from  the  despondency  which  so  easily  beset 
him,  stayed  at  Twinecombe  till  his  cousin  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  out  of  danger,  and  then  went  his 
way. 

He  did  not  see  her  before  he  left,  nor  did  she  ask 
to  see  him.  Lady  Twine,  who  mentioned  his  name 
once  or  twice,  thought  that  her  daughter  heard  it 
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with  indifference.  In  truth,  illness  had  blotted  out 
the  importance  of  the  things  which  had  seemed  so 
important  to  Agatha.  As  she  lay  through  the 
hours  that  were  neither  long  nor  short,  and  that 
were  marked  only  by  the  recurring  sight  of  the 
nurse  or  her  mother  at  her  bedside,  with  medicines 
which  had  a  taste,  or  food  which  had  none,  her 
mind  concerned  itself  little  with  the  group  of 
circumstances  which,  indirectly,  had  brought  about 
her  prostration.  Everything  was  vague,  except  the 
pattern  of  the  wall-paper,  and  the  knowledge  that, 
if  she  was  really  comfortable,  it  must  be  nearly  time 
to  be  disturbed  to  take  a  spoonful  of  jelly,  or  some- 
thing horrid  out  of  a  wine-glass.  She  was  lying, 
perhaps,  in  a  state  between  waking  and  sleep,  and 
conscious  that  she  was  very,  very  tired,  and  that  she 
was  resting,  and  that  there  were  more  than  five  petals 
in  each  rose  on  the  wall-paper  (she  could  count  up 
to  five,  and  then  either  the  rest  of  the  numbers 
slipped  away  from  her,  or  else  the  petals  themselves 
seemed  to  revolve,  so  that  the  next  was  either  that 
one  at  which  she  had  begun,  or  the  number  that 
comes  after  five),  when  she  would  see  Lady  Twine 
pouring  something  out  of  a  marked  bottle.  Lady 
Twine  always  had  to  pour  several  times  out  of  the 
bottle,  holding  it  up  to  the  light  between,  to  see 
how  the  liquid  stood  with  relation  to  the  ribs,  before 
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she  hit  off  the  right  dose.  Sometimes  she  ex- 
cedcd  the  measure,  and  then  she  poured  some  of 
the  medicine  back.  That  seemed  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. The  nurse  never  made  any  mistakes,  or 
perhaps  .she  was  not  so  careful  to  be  exact.  She 
poured  once  or  twice,  looked  at  the  lines  on  the 
bottle,  and  the  thing  was  done.  But  Agatha  pre- 
ferred to  be  given  her  medicine  by  her  mother, 
because  it  took  so  much  longer  to  get  ready.  Be- 
sides, when  the  nurse  gave  it  to  her  she  had  to  take 
it  at  once,  but  she  could  always  make  her  mother 
wait  a  little  while. 

'  Now,  my  darling.' 

Agatha  sighed. 

'  Now,  my  sweet.  Take  it,  my  pet.  Rouse  up, 
dearest.' 

'  In  a  minute.     I'm  so  tired.     It  wakes  me  up.' 

'  Take  it,  darling,  and  then  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.' 

Agatha  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side  on  her 
pillow. 

'  It'll  be  time  for  my  beef-tea  before  I  can  get  to 
sleep.' 

Eventually  she  would  take  the  draught  and  then 
lie  back  exhausted.  Lady  Twine  would  smooth  her 
pillow  and  kiss  her  forehead.  Agatha  would  go 
back  to  the  wall-paper. 
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Sometimes  she  found  herself  saying  bits  of  the 
multiplication  table.  It  bothered  her  when  she 
could  not  remember  it. 

'Nine  times  eight?'  she  said  suddenly  to  her 
mother. 

Lady  Twine  did  not  at  once  take  in  what  was 
required  of  her,  and  w^hen  she  did,  she  could  not 
answer  off-hand.  She  began  to  go  through  the 
table  herself  aloud,  beginning  with  method  at  nine 
times  one. 

Agatha  said, — 

*  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  don't  know  why  I 
asked.' 

Sir  William  chanced  to  come  in,  and  his  wife 
appealed  to  him. 

Thus,  with  irrelevancies  and  inconsequences,  did 
the  mind  of  Agatha  occupy  itself  in  these  days  of 
physical  lassitude.  The  hysteria,  which  had  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  sleep-walking,  which  in  turn 
had  resulted  in  the  chill  that  had  aggravated 
Agatha's  indisposition  and  brought  about  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  and  the  attendant  illness,  had 
disappeared,  and  with  it  much  of  the  recollection 
of  that  which  had  served  to  awaken  the  dormant 
tendency.  The  events  of  the  ball  were  hazy. 
The  sudden  and  overpowering  hatred  of  Elsie 
(which  had  its  reason  and  its  excuse  in  the  fact 
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that,  while  its  effect  was  to  bring  about  certain  dis- 
orders, it  could  not  have  existed  at  all  but  for  the 
proneness  of  Agatha  to  them)  had  lost  its  poig- 
nancy. So,  too,  had  the  cause  which  had  inspired 
it.  Agatha,  as  the  days  went  on,  thought  of  Percy 
Twine  and  felt  no  pain.  He  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  period  of  the  distant  past.  The  world  in 
which  she  lived  now  was  peopled  by  her  father, 
her  mother,  the  nurse  and  the  doctor.  Medicine 
bottles,  a  thermometer,  the  wine-glass  and  the 
spoon  had  more  reality  for  her  than  all  the  Elsies 
and  Percys  under  Heaven.  She  hated  the  wine- 
glass and  the  spoon.  When  she  got  well  she  would 
would  never  use  a  spoon  again.  She  would  eat 
everything  with  a  fork.  Luckily  they  could  not 
give  her  her  mixture  with  a  fork. 

Lady  Twine  saw  her  smiling  to  herself. 

Off  and  on  Agatha  slept  a  good  deal.  When 
she  was  awake  she  liked  to  lie  quite  still.  She  did 
not  wish  to  talk  or  to  be  read  to.  To  listen  even 
was  an  effort,  and  all  effort  was  exhausting.  The 
days  drew  in  early.  When  the  curtains  shut  out 
the  last  of  the  twilight,  Agatha  watched  the  play 
of  the  flames  upon  the  ceiling.  They  flickered  and 
danced.  Sometimes  it  was  as  if  the  whole  room 
winked. 

There  was  a  peacefulness  in   these  hours  that 
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was  not  ungrateful.  She  felt  as  if  some  mighty- 
task  lay  behind  her  —  something  which  it  had 
taken  her  whole  strength  to  perform,  and  now  it 
was  her  part  to  rest.  There  was  a  satisfaction  even 
in  her  helplessness.  Those  about  her — her  father 
and  her  mother,  the  nurse,  and  such  of  the  servants 
as  had  access  to  the  sickroom — waited  upon  her 
hand  and  foot. 

Little  by  little  Agatha  advanced  to  convalescence. 
Presently  her  progress  showed  itself  clearly.  The 
doctor  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should 
call  every  day.  This  marked  an  improvement 
that  was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Agatha  asked  for 
books  and  papers.  She  began  to  wish  for  things 
which  were  not  at  hand.  An  advertisement  of  a 
mechanical  toy  took  her  fancy.  A  groom  was 
despatched  to  the  neighbouring  town  to  see  if  the 
invention  could  be  got  there.  It  had  to  be  ordered 
down  from  London.  Agatha  was  consumed  with 
impatience  till  it  arrived.  It  interested  her  far  more 
than  a  letter  from  Percy  Twine  from  Biarritz  which 
came  at  the  same  time. 

Lady  Twine  read  the  letter  aloud. 

*  So  you  see  he  means  to  be  in  London  for  part 
of  the  season,'  she  said  when  she  came  to  the  end 
of  it.  '  How  would  you  like  your  father  to  take  a 
house  in  town  for  June,  dear  ?  ' 
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'  Give  him  to  me,'  said  the  invalid.  For  one 
moment  Lady  Twine  thought  that  Agatha  was 
invoking  the  aid  of  her  mother  in  the  cause  of  love, 
but  Agatha  was  only  pointing  to  her  mechanical 
soldier  who  had  run  down.  '  I  want  to  wind 
him  up.'  The  sound  of  the  key  in  his  works 
filled  some  seconds.  '  Now,  put  him  on  the  floor. 
No  ;  where  I  can  see  him.  Oh,  he's  going  to  walk 
up  against  the  leg  of  the  table.  He's  knocked  him- 
self down.  Isn't  he  funny  ?  Look  at  his  legs  still 
moving.  I  wish  I  could  get  him  to  walk  on  the 
bed.  Couldn't  I  have  a  large  tray  ?  Do  ring  for 
one,  mother ! ' 

The  tray  was  brought  up  and  put  upon  Agatha's 
knees  as  she  sat  up  in  bed.  For  half  a  day  she 
amused  herself  with  her  toy.  The  incident  sym- 
bolised the  relative  importance  of  Percy  and  the 
things  of  the  moment. 

Then  came  the  evening  when  Agatha  was  first 
allowed  to  get  up.  In  a  dressing-gown  and  shawls, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  nurse,  she  tottered  across 
the  room  to  a  sofa  by  the  fire.  She  had  not 
realised  the  extremity  of  her  weakness.  It  was  like 
a  relapse  to  know  it  suddenly.  She  cried  a  little 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  after  half-an-hour  she 
went  back  to  bed  with  relief.  But  the  next  day 
she  was   less  weak,  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
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The^n  her  progress  grew  slower.  As  soon  as  she 
could  be  moved  she  was  taken  to  Brighton.  After 
a  time  a  .sea  voyage  was  advised. 

The  day  that  Percy  Twine  returned  to  England, 
his  uncle,  his  aunt  and  his  cousin  embarked  for 
Australia. 

*  How  nice  it  would  have  been,'  said  Lady  Twine, 
*  if  Percy  could  have  come  with  us.' 

*  How  clean  everything  looks,'  said  Agatha. 


CHAPTER  •  XXVIII 

IF  Percy  Twine  foui^id  himself  still  untrammelled 
after  the  going^/of  Elsie,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  kept  his,  cherished  freedom  without  cost. 
The  passage  with  her  left  him  troubled,  as  waters 
are  troub-Ved  after  a  storm.  The  nice  adjustment 
of  a  inind  that  inclined  to  tranquil,  rather  than 
vioVent,  emotions  disappeared.  He  was  seized  with 
restlessness.  But  so  confident  was  he  that  his 
malady  was  temporary  rather  than  permanent,  that, 
instead  of  taking  steps  to  cure  it,  he  set  himself 
to  bear  it  with  what  fortitude  he  could  command- 
He  dwelt  in  retrospect  upon  the  few  hours  which 
Miss  Luttrell  and  he  had  spent  together.  He 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  his  remembrance  of 
her  words  and  her  looks  the  assurance  that  his  pre- 
sence had  disquieted  her  no  less  than  her  own  had 
disquieted  him.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of  the 
exquisite  selfishness  that  underlay  the  wish  that  it 
might  be   so.     Possibly  his  own  suffering  blunted 
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his  senses  to  any  keen  perception  of  his  cruelty- 
He  saw,  it  is  true,  his  cruelty  to  himself,  and  called 
it  discipline.  For  three  days  the  temptation  of 
writing  to  Elsie  was  paramount.  On  the  fourth 
he  was  aware  of  a  relaxing  of  the  tension  of  nerve 
and  mind ;  on  the  fifth,  which  was  the  day  of 
Agatha's  fight  with  death,  he  was  sufficiently  better 
to  be  able  to  share  in  the  anxiety  that  brooded 
over  Twinecombe;  on  the  sixth,  when  the  cloud 
lifted,  he  entered  into  the  feelings  of  thankfulness 
and  relief  which  prevailed  ;  on  the  seventh,  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  not  committed  himself 

Percy  Twine,  then,  was  not  in  love  with  Elsie 
Luttrell.  The  week  allowed  him  to  know  that, 
whatever  he  might  have  suffered,  and  however 
easily  he  could  have  cheated  himself  into  the  belief 
that  his  distemper  was  irremediable,  the  feelings 
which  he  entertained  for  her  were  not  those  of  the 
love  that  lasts.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  than  he  began,  with  inconsistency, 
to  regret  the  loss  of  Elsie.  Elsie  would  marry 
someone  else.  This  took  him  back  to  the  point 
whence  he  started,  for  it  was  the  thought  of  such  a 
contingency  which  had  directed  his  attention  to  a 
way  of  preventing  it.  The  nearness  of  Elsie,  then, 
was  powerful  to  affect  him.  Her  spell  was  on  him 
and  it  was  potent.     Had  she  stayed,  he  would  have 
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asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  with  her  going  went 
the  subtle  glamour  which  her  presence  threw  over 
his  senses.  At  a  distance,  though  it  might  be  with 
regret  that  he  contemplated  the  loss  of  her,  he 
could,  nevertheless,  regard  it  with  something  ap- 
proaching philosophy. 

When  he  left  Twinecombe  and  a  mending 
Agatha,  he  himself  was  convalescent.  He  went  to 
White  Acton  and  found  it  empty  and  dull.  Then 
he  went  abroad,  as  he  had  intended.  He  spent  two 
or  three  months  pleasantly  enough,  after  which  he 
came  to  London  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  rooms 
in  Half  Moon  Street. 

At  his  club,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  met 
several  of  his  friends,  and,  amongst  odds  and  ends 
of  news,  he  was  told  that  Miss  Luttrell  (it  had  not 
been  given  out,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  it) 
was  engaged  to  Le  Breton,  and  that  Lady  Lam- 
beth was  '  running  '  a  new  girl. 

It  was  not  without  a  sudden  smart  that  he  heard 
of  Elsie's  reported  engagement.  He  remembered 
Le  Breton  perfectly.  He  it  was  who  had  danced 
with  Elsie  on  the  night  which,  for  many  reasons,  had 
impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  Percy  Twine.  So 
matters  had  arranged  themselves,  and  Elsie,  with 
the  laughing  eyes  and  the  nimble  feet,  was  out  of 
his  reach    for   ever !     A  day  had    been  when    the 
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gods  had  extended  to  him  (or  had  seemed  to  ex- 
tend) this  priceless  gift,  and  he  had  not  advanced  to 
take  it.     Now  it  was  given  to  another. 

Never  had  Elsie  seemed  so  indispensable  to  his 
happiness  as  in  the  moment  of  hearing  that 
he  had  lost  her.  The  sound  of  her  laugh  rang  in 
his  ears.  He  saw  the  twinkling  of  her  dancing 
eyes.  A  little  trick  that  she  had  in  the  movement 
of  her  hands  while  she  talked,  recurred  to  him.  He 
recalled,  for  no  particular  reason,  the  beauty  of  her 
wrists,  and,  inconsequently,  one  special  dress  of 
hers  that  seemed  to  express  her  freshness  and  her 
youth  and  her  splendid  health.  Elsie  never  grew 
wan  at  the  end  of  an  evening.  She  could  afford  to 
stay  on  at  a  dance  till  dawn,  and  to  be  seen  by 
her  admirers  in  the  early  daylight,  that  revealed  in 
other  girls  such  cruel  truths.  He  thought  of  a  certain 
night,  a  year  back,  when,  after  a  big  ball  in  one  of 
the  red  houses  near  Lady  Heron's  on  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  she  had  insisted,  in  an  extravagant 
mood  (and  her  white  shoes),  on  taking  him  over  to 
the  Albert  Bridge  to  show  him  the  effect  of  sunrise 
on  the  river,  while  casual  Mrs  Luttrell  followed  in 
the  carriage,  a  delay  in  getting  which  had  furnished 
time  and  the  excuse.  He  remembered  the  stillness 
out  of  which,  from  the  plane  trees  and  the  trees  of 
Battersea,  began  the  early  chirping  of  the  birds. 
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He  remembered  how  at  every  moment  it  had 
increased  in  sound.  Elsie  and  he  stood  alone  on 
the  bridge.  Below  them  ran  the  water  of  an 
incoming  tide.  It  made  a  soft  swirling  round  the 
piles  of  Chelsea  Pier,  and  a  little  boat  moored 
above  the  floating  raft  swung  gently  to  and  fro.  The 
sky  in  the  east  was  tinged  with  red  as  at  sunset,  and 
there  was  red  in  the  river.  A  solitary  hansom 
crossed  the  bridge,  which  shook  elastically. 

*  It  is  like  a  floor  hung  on  chains,'  said  Elsie. 
*  One  could  dance  upon  it.' 

She  took  a  few  steps  and  returned  to  her  con- 
templation of  the  breaking  day. 

There  was  a  long  string  of  carriages  and  cabs 
still  upon  the  Embankment,  but  they  were  hidden 
by  the  trees. 

*  Listen,'  said  Elsie,  '  the  cotillion  is  not  over  yet. 
Don't  you  hear  the  music?  It's  much  nicer  here. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  mamma  gets 
the  carriage.  Oh,  there's  a  coffee  stall  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge.  We  must  have  passed  it  and  I 
never  saw  it.'  Then  nothing  would  do  for  the 
impossible  Elsie  but  that  he  should  get  her  some 
coffee.  '  You  must,'  she  said, '  and  some  for  your- 
self and  some  cake,  and  we'll  have  it  here  on  the 
bridge.' 

Percy,  chuckling,  departed  and  returned  with  two 
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steaming  cups  and  a  large  slice  of  cake.  Elsie 
laughed  with  delight.  She  insisted  that  he  should 
eat  half  the  cake.  Then  she  sent  him  for  more 
because  he  had  eaten  half  hers,  and  she  had  not  had 
enough. 

Mrs  Luttrell,  in  the  tardy  carriage,  found  them 
eating  a  supper  which  Elsie  declared  she  had 
enjoyed  far  more  than  the  quails  and  the  iced 
strawberries  of  the  more  conventional  meal  which 
had  preceded  it. 

'  Outrageous,'  said  Mrs  Luttrell,  chuckling.  '  Get 
in  at  once  and  come  home.  James  and  Ellis  are 
scandalised.' 

Elsie  paused,  Percy  remembered,  with  one  foot 
on  the  step. 

'You're  not,  Ellis,  are  you?'  she  said  to  the 
coachman.     *  Mamma  says  you're  scandalised.' 

Another  thing  that  Percy  remembered  was  the 
old  man's  face  as  he  said  in  answer, — 

*  God  bless  you.  Miss  Elsie  ! ' 

Then  Elsie  jumped  in,  and  the  cups  were  given 
to  James  to  return,  and  Percy  was  told  that,  if  he 
could  knot  his  legs  and  sit  on  half  an  inch  of  seat,  he 
might  have  a  lift  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Park  Lane. 
But  a  hansom  was  at  hand  and  he  hailed  it,  and,  part- 
ing with  the  ladies,  he  carried  away  with  him  the  re- 
collection of  Elsie's  laughing  face,  as  she  nodded 
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good-bye  to  him,  and  of  the  young  charm  of  it  in 
the  full  light  of  the  early  June  morning.     Now, 
Elsie  belonged  to  some  one  else.      The  thought 
occupied  most  of  Percy's  first  evening  in  London. 
It  came  between  him  and   the   play  to  which  he 
went,  after  dining  with   a   friend  who   found  him 
absent.     It  followed  him  to  the  party  to  which  he 
suffered  the  friend  to  take  him  on  and  at  which,  while 
he  exchanged  greetings  with  the  many  acquaint- 
ances he  met  there,  and  accepted  a  dozen  verbal 
invitations,  which  he  knew  he  should  forget  unless 
cards   followed   them  to   remind   him,  he   looked 
about  restlessly,  scanning  faces  for  the  face  of  Elsie. 
One  of  the  Hungarian  bands  was  playing.     After- 
wards,  he    connected    the   search   for   Elsie  with 
Mascagni's  inevitable,  if  welcome,  Intermezzo,  and 
Gilet's  '  Loin  du  Bal.' 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  not 
amongst  the  people  who  thronged  the  great  rooms, 
he  went  back  to  Half  Moon  Street,  where,  to  his 
subsequent  surprise,  for  he  had  expected  a  night 
of  vigil,  he  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  wake  till  his 
servant  called  him  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Park  he  looked  for  Elsie,  and  fancied  he 
caught  sight  of  her  cantering  down  the  Row,  with 
a  man  who  might,  perhaps,  have  been  Le  Breton ; 
but  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  late  for  the  riders. 
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and  though  he  looked  out  for  the  two  they  did  not 
appear  again.  He  met  several  friends,  and  accepted 
a  dozen  more  invitations  ;  amongst  others,  one  to 
dine  at  Hurlingham  on  the  following  Sunday.  He 
ran  up  against  the  Winchester-Ormes,  who  took 
him  back  to  lunch  in  Cadogan  Square. 

He  mentioned  Miss  Luttrell  tentatively,  and 
heard  that  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Le  Breton. 

*  You  remember  him  at  the  ball  we  went  to  with 
the  Twines,'  said  Mrs  Winchester-Orme.  *  He 
danced  with  her  half  the  night  then,  and  you,  by 
the  way,  danced  with  her  the  other  half.  He 
was  staying  with  the  Bullinghams  at  Hunk.  Nina 
Bullingham  was  a  Fullerton,  a  niece  of  Lord  Lam- 
beth's, and  she  and  John  Le  Breton  were  great 
friends  at  Phillipopolitzburg.  Nina  was  always  a 
match-maker,  and  she  asked  him  to  Hunk  Park 
when  she  heard  Miss  Luttrell  was  going  to  stay  at 
Twinecombe.  She  meant  to  have  given  a  little 
dance  herself  after  the  ball,  but  her  plans  were 
knocked  on  the  head  by  Agatha's  illness  and  the 
collapse  of  your  aunt's  party.  If  she  had  only 
known  in  time  that  Lady  Twine's  guests  were  leav- 
ing, she  would  have  telegraphed  to  Miss  Luttrell 
to  go  on  to  her,  and  things  might  have  arranged 
themselves  sooner.' 
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*  But  so  long  as  they  have  arranged  themselves, 
said  the  man  with  the  long  name. 

*  Nina  Bullingham  couldn't  foresee  then  that 
they  would  arrange  themselves/  said  his  wife.  *  Be- 
sides, she  wanted  the  credit  of  promoting  (isn't  that 
the  horrid  word  ?)  the  match.  She  said  quite 
plaintively  to  me  at  the  Ventnors,  when  I  met  her 
a  fortnight  later,  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  Twine- 
combe  party  would  possibly  alter  the  whole  course 
of  two  lives.' 

*  Perhaps  it  did/  said  Percy,  absently. 

*  Not  as  things  are  supposed  to  have  turned  out 
since/  said  Mrs  Winchester-Orme.  *  Lady  Lam- 
beth had  a  party  at  her  cottage  on  the  river  at 
Easter,  and  Elsie  and  Le  Breton  were  of  it,  and  the 
affair  is  supposed  to  have  arranged  itself  there. 
And,  oh  !  talking  of  Lady  Lambeth,  have  you  seen 
Miss  Mount?' 

*  The  new  girl  ? '  said  Percy.  *  Every  one  asks  me 
that.' 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

PERCY  heard  of  the  new  girl  again  that  after- 
noon. 

He  started  for  Park  Lane,  intending  to  call  at 
the  Luttrells,  but  as  he  approached  the  house  his 
courage  failed  him  and  he  turned  down  Barn 
Street,  where  he  left  cards  at  the  George  Athols 
and  Mrs  Manton's,  and,  taking  Earl  Street  on  his 
way,  he  reached  Barn  Square,  and  found  Mrs 
Sefton  at  home. 

The  American  was  *  receiving,'  and  a  smart 
crowd  filled  her  big  rooms. 

'  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  show  on,'  Percy  said 
when  she  was  holding  his  hand  and  wagging  it 
cordially  from  side  to  side. 

*And  I  didn't  know  you  were  in  town.  How 
good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me.  I  was  only 
thinking  of  you  la-ast  night  when  I  was  planning 
a  dinner  party  for  the  19th.  Don't  say  you  are 
engaged,  Mr  Twine.  Not?  That's  right.  I'll  send 
you  a  card  to  remind  you.  Miss  Mount's  coming, 
293 
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and,  if  you  are  ver-ry  good  and  nice,  you  shall  take 
her  in  to  dinner.  Not  met  her  ?  Then  you  have 
something  to  look  forward  to.  She's  the  loveliest 
girl  hereabouts,  this  year  anyway,  and  a  sweet  girl 
too,  with  some  manners,  which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  most  of  your  English  young  women.  Every 
one  is  in  love  with  her,  and  so  will  you  be,  Mr 
Twine,  when  you  meet  her.  She  was  to  have  come 
here  this  afternoon  with  Lady  Lambeth,  but  they 
have  gone  to  a  garden  party  at  the  White  Lodge.' 

Percy's  interest  was  aroused,  like  that  of  Bobby 
Newton,  who  was  eventually  to  marry  Maud  Athol. 
Indeed,  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  Newton- 
Athol  comedy  played  itself  round  the  name  of 
Winifred  Mount,  of  whom  every  one  was  talking. 
Percy,  despite  all  that  he  felt,  or  imagined  himself 
to  be  feeling,  for  Elsie  Luttrell,  was  conscious  of  a 
lively  curiosity  concerning  the  girl  of  whom  report 
said  so  much  and  knew  apparently  so  little. 

At  the  opera  that  night  he  heard,  casually,  that 
Lady  Lambeth  and  her  prot^gh  were  dining  with 
Lady  Heron,  who  was  following  up  the  dinner-party 
with  a  '  crush,'  for  which  a  card  had  reached  him 
that  morning.  He  had  intended  to  avail  himself 
of  one  of  his  other  invitations  for  that  night,  and  it 
was  solely  with  the  idea  of  seeing  the  '  new '  girl 
that  he  drove  down  to  Chelsea  when  he  left  Covent 
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Garden.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  disappoint- 
ment. Lady  Lambeth  and  Miss  Mount  had  taken 
their  departure  early.  They  had  gone  on  to  a  ball 
at  Lady  Rathlinnoch's — and  Percy  did  not  know 
Lady  Rathlinnoch. 

He  stayed  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  managed 
to  eat  a  very  good  supper,  and  then  made  his 
adieux.  Before  returning  to  Half-Moon  Street  he 
walked  across  to  the  bridge  on  which  he  had  stood 
with  Elsie  a  year  before.  It  was  night  now,  and 
then  it  had  been  earliest  day.  The  water  on  the 
left  was  studded  with  reflected  lights.  On  the 
right,  the  black  trees  of  Battersea  threw  no  flames 
downwards,  and  a  barge  moored  in  mid-stream 
made  a  huge  patch  of  darker  darkness  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sombre  river. 

The  hands  pointed  to  one  on  the  illumined  disc 
of  the  clock  in  the  square  tower  of  old  Chelsea 
Church,  when  Percy,  having  crossed  the  bridge, 
made  his  way  to  a  neighbouring  cab-stand  and 
drove  back  to  his  rooms. 

The  next  morning  he  rode  early  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  Elsie.  He  did  not  meet  her.  He  was 
disappointed.  He  called  at  the  house  in  Park 
Lane  during  the  course  of  the  day,  which  was  a 
Friday,  and  learned  that  Mrs  Luttrell  was  out  of 
town.     She   had  had  a  cold  and  was  at  the  sea 
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— at  Folkestone,  for  a  few  days  and  change  of 
air. 

He  asked  for  Miss  Luttrell. 

Miss  Luttrell  had  gone  down  the  day  before  to 
join  Mrs  Luttrell.  They  were  expected  home  on 
Tuesday.  Percy  left  his  card  and  turned  from  the 
door. 

He  had  lost  Elsie  and  he  could  not  even  see  her 
— till  Tuesday.  In  his  present  mood,  what  might 
have  happened  had  he  not  missed  her  it  is  not 
mine  to  decide.  It  seems  probable  that  he  would 
have  alluded  to  her  engagement  to  Le  Breton.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  have  suffered 
the  report  to  go  uncontradicted,  and  then  .  .  . 
what? 

But  Elsie  was  away.  He  did  not  see  her  till  the 
following  week,  and  in  the  interval  there  came  to 
pass  a  thing  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  had,  in  some 
strange  way,  always  foreseen. 

An  impulse  which  he  did  not  try  to  resist  nor  to 
explain,  nor  even  to  define,  sent  him  back  the  next 
morning  to  the  bridge.  The  place  had  a  potent 
attraction  for  him,  and  the  wish  to  see  acrain  the 
spot  where  he  had  stood  with  Elsie  at  a  moment 
when  all  that  was  representative  of  her  splendid 
youngness,  her  sweet  waywardness,  and  something 
that  was  exquisite  and  which  he  expressed  to  him- 
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self  comprehensively  as  her  *  aliveness/  seemed  to 
have  shown  itself  in  epitome,  was,  when  he  started 
for  Chelsea,  clear  and  urgent ;  as  soon,  however,  as 
he  had  dismissed  his  hansom  at  the  corner  of 
Cheyne  Walk  a  certain  desultoriness  of  mood  seized 
him.  He  crossed  the  road  aimlessly.  The  day 
was  very  hot,  and  though  he  wore  a  cool  serge  suit 
and  a  straw  hat,  the  shadelessness  of  the  bridge  in 
the  flare  of  the  sun  soon  made  him  think  of  chang- 
ing a  position  he  had  taken  up  without  much  con- 
viction. He  felt  less  near  to  Elsie  here  in  Old 
Chelsea  than  he  had  felt  before.  What  had  he  in- 
tended to  do  ?  It  had  seemed  quite  natural,  half  an 
hour  ago  in  his  rooms,  to  long  to  be  where  he  stood 
at  this  moment,  but,  now  that  he  had  taken  the 
means  to  turn  his  wish  into  an  accomplished  fact, 
what  was  there  to  do?  At  night,  to  linger  in  a 
place  to  which  sentimentlent  enchantment,appeared 
neither  odd  nor  futile.  Now,  in  full  day  and  blazing 
sunlight,  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
spot  on  which  he  found  himself  seemed  inadequate 
and  even  a  little  grotesque.  His  action  in  coming 
had  a  lack  of  proportion  and  balance.  He  felt 
irritated  with  himself  People  passed  to  and  fro 
across  the  bridge.  With  the  traffic  and  the  work 
of  noon  it  had  lost  all  that  allied  it  to  thoughts  of 
Elsie.     The  very  swaying  of  it,  as,  swung  from  its 
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iron  suspenders,  it  rocked  at  the  crossing  of  a  vehicle, 
failed  to  awake  the  right  sensations.  The  condi- 
tions, it  was  evident,  were  unfavourable. 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  river  with  a  dissatisfied 
expression,  its  own  charm  suddenly  enthralled  him. 
The  tide  was  very  full,  and  in  the  washing  of  the 
water,  as  it  swept  up,  marking  a  line  high  on  the 
wall  of  the  Embankment,  Percy  found  a  property 
which  was  calming.  There  was  a  sense  of  lavish 
generosity  in  the  greatness  of  the  tide.  The  flood- 
like largeness  of  it  made  the  steamers  and  boats,  and 
even  the  barges,seem  to  ride  as  lightly  and  as  royally 
as  if  the  water  had  a  buoyancy  it  had  learnt  from 
the  sea.  The  sun,  however,  was  not  less  hot,  and 
the  nearest  shade  lay  under  the  trees  of  Battersea. 
Presently,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found 
himself  in  Battersea  Park.  He  entered  it  at  the 
wooden  gate  by  the  river,  and  soon  came  upon  the 
masses  of  stone  masonry  that  lie  in  this  corner  like 
the  ruins  of  some  temple.  He  looked  at  them  with 
curiosity  and  a  vague  recollection  of  having  read, 
somewhere,  whence  they  had  come,  but  when  he 
tried  to  force  his  memory  further,  it  refused  an 
answer.  He  thought  inconsequently  of  old  Temple 
Bar,  and  how  the  stones  of  the  demolished  gateway 
had  been  numbered  and  kept,  but  these  he  knew 
were  not  they.     Later,  he  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
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origin  of  the  columns  and  corner  stones  and  other 
remains  amongst  which  he  was  standing.  In  the 
meantime,  putting  the  matter  aside,  he  lit  a  cigarette 
and  looked  about  for  a  seat.  He  chose  a  broken 
pillar  which  lay  near  him,  and  sat  down. 

First  it  was  the  river  once  more  which  absorbed 
his  attention.  He  watched  with  interest  the  pass- 
ing of  the  busy  steamers.  Then,  as  the  sunlight 
laid  stress  upon  the  whiteness  of  the  square 
windows  in  the  old  red  houses  in  Cheyne  Walk, 
his  eyes  were  attracted  thither,  and  he  felt  a  passing 
regret  for  the  Chelsea  that,  year  by  year,  was  dis- 
appearing. A  sweet,  old  world  savour  clung  to 
this  bit  of  it  which  was  left.  The  mellow  richness 
of  brick  and  tile,  the  unevennessof  the  roofs  and  of 
the  stacks  of  chimneys  that  stood  up  with  red  pots 
against  the  sky,  marked  and  divided  it  from  the 
new  Chelsea  which  had  sprung  up  about  it.  The 
wide  leaves  of  the  plane  trees  hid  the  wonderful 
old  railings  with  their  frames  for  lanthorns,  and  the 
gates  at  which  in  days  gone  by  the  link  boys  had 
stood  with  torches  of  pitch  and  hards.  There  were 
flowers  then — sweet-williams  and  bergamot,  and 
mignonette,  and  lavender,  and  tea-roses,  and  sweet- 
briar,  and  holyhocks,  and  honesty — in  their  several 
seasons  in  the  gardens  behind  the  railings  ;  and 
from  those  white  windows  dainty  maids  (they  were 
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not  half  as  dainty,  in  all  likelihood,  as  Percy's  own 
servants  at  White  Acton)  set  their  caps  at  their 
lovers  and  called  them  '  saucy  fellows,'  while  in  the 
parlours  their  mistresses  discussed  tea  (from  cups 
now  broken  or  priceless)  and  scandal  with  their 
bosom  friends. 

'  Jane  'Oldback !  Jane  'Oldback  !  'Ere's  yor  baby 
got  'er  foot  caught  in  a  crack  and  can't  get  it  out 
I'll  tell  yor  mother  see  if  I  don't  Come  'ere  this 
minute.' 

Thus,  roughly,  by  a  sentence  screamed  at  the  top 
of  her  voice  and  without  pause  or  stop,  from  one 
small  girl  to  another,  to  the  sound  of  which  were 
added  the  cries  of  the  imprisoned  third,  and  smaller, 
child,  was  Percy  brought  back  from  a  bygone  to  a 
present  age.  He  realised  then  that  the  stones  were 
the  playground  of  a  horde  of  children.  Clam- 
bering over  sloping  and  upright  slabs,  jumping 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  playing  follow-my-leader  or 
running  species  of  obstacle  races  were  among  the 
delights  which  the  features  of  the  place,  strewn  with 
its  fragments  of  masonry,  afforded  so  cheaply. 
Soon  his  interest  was  centered  in  the  children  them- 
selves. He  found  himself  watching  them  with 
amusement  and  some  keenness.  The  extrication  of 
Miss  Holdback's  little  sister  was  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty,  by  pulling  the  tiny  foot 
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out  of  its  shoe  and  releasing  the  shoe  afterwards 
A  crowd  of  other  children  assisted  and  stood  round 
when,  foot  and  shoe  being  free,  the  child  was  put  to 
sit  on  a  flat  block  while  her  socks  were  pulled  up 
and  her  laces  readjusted  ;  then  the  ganies  went  on 
as  before.     The  children  were  of  the  school-board 
class,  within   which  there   may   be   many    subtle 
grades.    Here,  however,  divided  as  they  might  be  by 
circumstances    which    showed   themselves    in   the 
raggedness  of  the  clothes  of  some,  and  the  com- 
parative   tidiness  of  those    of  others,   they   were 
united  by  a  common  love  of  play  and,  apparently, 
by  a  common  kindliness.     Squabbles   there  were, 
and   many   times,   to   his    inward  chuckling    and 
appreciation,  Percy  heard  the  threat, — *  I'll  tell  yor 
mother,'  or,  '  You  wait  till  you  get  'ome,  that's  all,' 
which  dire  warnings  were  evidently  framed  to  meet 
every  case  which  involved  the  displeasure  of  any 
individual  boy  or  girl ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  peace 
reigned  and  good-will.      The  smallest  children  all 
seemed  to  be  somebody's  baby.     They  were  *  our 
baby '  or  '  yor  baby,'  and  it  was  everyone's  pleasure, 
or  it  seemed  so,  to  look  after  them  ;   their  hands 
were  held  for  them,  by  hands  scarcely  larger,  when 
they  wished  to  walk  along  the  top  of  a  block  of 
stone  or  a  lying  pillar  ;  they  were  lifted  down  by 
arms  that  did  not  look  big  enough  to  bear  their 
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weight,and  when  in  the  running  they  were  left  behind 
and  signified  the  fact  by  cries  and  ready  tears,  some 
h'ttle  brother  or  sister  would  hurry  back  to  extend 
the  grasp  of  help.  A  few  of  the  children  had 
brought  food  with  them.  A  little  party  formed 
itself  not  very  far  from  where  Percy  was,  and  he 
looked  on  with  amusement.  Bread,  some  lumps  of 
sugar,  a  basket  of  bruised  strawberries,  and  a  black 
liquid  in  two  large  medicine  bottles,  from  which  all 
drank  in  turns  with  manifest  satisfaction,  formed 
the  repast.  The  fluid,  he  gathered  from  what  he 
heard,  was  called  Mick'rish  water.'  It  had  puzzled 
him  (in  conjectures  that  took  in  coffee  and  stout) 
before  he  heard  it  so  named.  It  left  to  the  six 
mouths  which  had  partaken  of  it  a  black  rim,  to  be 
duly  wiped  off  by  the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the 
biggest  girl  of  the  party.  Her  name,  he  remem- 
bered afterwards,  so  frequently  did  he  hear  it  in 
full,  was  something  which  sounded  like  Mordie- 
Yutchins,  and  she  occupied  the  exalted  position  of 
owning  a  parent  who  had  met  with  an  accident. 

*  You  needn't  talk  so  much  about  yor  big  sister 
'avin  a  black  eye,'  she  said  to  a  young  friend  who, 
with  pardonable  pride,  was  dwelling  upon  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  his  relative  upon  a 
recent  Saturday,  '  My  mother's  'ad  'er  nose  broke  I ' 

Miss  Hutchins,  it  was  manifest,  went  up  several 
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pegs  in  everyone's  estimation  upon  the  strength  of 
this  announcement.  The  black  eye  of  the  sister  of 
her  inflated  young  friend  was  entirely  cast  into  the 
shade  by  it,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  little  boy 
that  his  aunt  had  a  tumult  (whatever  that  might 
mean)  in  her  chest,  and  was  an  out-patient  at  the 
*  Cancer  'Orspital/  was  passed  over,  and  created 
even  less  interest  than  the  protest  of  a  little  girl 
that  she  herself  had  had  a  tooth  out  and  could  put 
her  tongue  '  in  the  'ole — see  !  * 

The  picnic  came  to  an  end.  There  was  a 
whispering  amongst  the  children,  and  one  of  them, 
after  some  parleying,  was  apparently  deputed  mes- 
senger and  spokesman,  and  thereupon  approached 
Percy,  with, — 

*  Please'll  you  tell  me  the  right  time  ? ' 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  that  it  was 
twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve. 

'  Ow  ! '  said  Miss  Hutchins  when  the  answer  was 
brought  to  her,  '  it's  nearly  dinner  time.  Gentle- 
man says  it's  nearly  ar-parse-twelve.  Put  baby  in 
the  pram,  Lizzie-Yacket,  and  stop  her  suckin'  them 
bottles,  when  I  just  wiped  her  mouth.  Look  at 
your  Willie's  jacket,  wot  'e's  done  to  it  with  'is 
strawb'ries.  Yor  mother'll  give  it  you  when  she 
sees  that,  I  expect.  If  you  don't  give  over,  Jimmy, 
I'll  never  bring  you  out  with  me  again.     Are  you 
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coming  down   off  them  railings,  or  must  I  come 
and  fetch  you  ?    Annie,  put  Ethel's  'at  on  straight' 

The  party  at  length  moved  away,  and  though 
other  children  remained  who  might  have  afforded 
him  equal  entertainment,  he  did  not  regard  them 
with  the  same  interest.  When  he  left  the  Park  a 
few  minutes  later,  he  carried  with  him  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  little  child-world  into  which  he  had  had 
a  glimpse,  and  where  there  stood  up  prominently 
the  girl  called  Mordie-Yutchins,  who  could  boast  of 
a  mother  with  a  broken  nose. 

So  passed  the  hours  which  he  had  thought  to 
devote  to  memories  of  Miss  Luttrell.  The  rest  of 
the  day  went  over  without  event,  and  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  of  the  next. 

In  the  evening  he  drove  down  to  Hurlingham, 
without  any  very  keen  anticipation  of  what  might 
be  before  him.  Yet,  at  Hurlingham,  he  met  Miss 
Mount,  the  '  new  girl '  whose  name  he  had  heard 
so  often,  and  in  Miss  Mount  he  recognised,  with 
a  sudden  leap  of  every  pulse  in  his  body,  the  girl 
who  had  snubbed  him  at  Calais,  and  whose  face 
he  had  never  forgotten. 

And  that  was  the  true  moment  when  Elsie  and 
Percy  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
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WINIFRED,  feeling  that  she  could  take  in 
nothing  but  the  great  unlikely  thing  which 
had  come  to  pass,  concentrated  what  forces  she  could 
rally  upon  an  effort  to  conceal  her  inability  to  listen 
to  what  was  said  to  her.  She  made  her  answers  as 
aptlyas  she  could.  Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  in  which 
thoughts  and  sub-thoughts  were  churned  together, 
each  coming  to  the  surface  for  so  brief  a  moment 
that  any  attempt  to  grasp  and  pick  out  a  single 
coherent  idea  seemed  in  the  first  instance  vain. 
The  journey  from  Choseville,  Choseville  itself,  and 
bits  of  her  life  there ;  Monkswood,  her  father, 
incidents  connected  with  him,  and  things  connected 
vaguely  with  the  memory  of  the  man  whom  she  saw 
now  ;  fragments  of  dreams  that  touched  him,  and  of 
dreams  within  these  dreams  ;  something  indefinite 
about  Elsie  and  the  name  of  Percy  Twine  (Le 
Breton  followed  this)  ;  Agatha,  White  Acton  (some 
association  with  the  name  of  it) ;  the  sea  in  Corn- 
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wall  (because  it  had  sometimes  made  her  think  of 
the  sea  at  Calais) ;  a  sailor  hat  she  had  worn  at  one 
time ;  Natalie  (what  had  become  of  her  ?)  ;  bits  of 
the  London  she  had  once  driven  through,  the  cab- 
man who  had  driven  her  (she  had  called  the 
Serpentine  the  Thames.  How  funny  that  was !) 
the  Luttrells'  brougham  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  (Elsie  had  spoken  of  being  on  the  way 
to  join  Agatha  and  her  cousin  .  .  .  Agatha's 
cousin  !  ....  at  the  theatre)  ;  the  lonely  months  in 
Sloane  Street,  the  looking  sometimes  for  a  face 
amongst  faces  ;  the  great  change,  Lady  Lambeth, 
the  life  since  and  the  life  before,  the  mystery  of  the 
earliest  days  of  all  (she  had  time  to  forget  that 
now,  sometimes,  or  perhaps  no  time  to  remember 
it !) ;  her  mother — of  these  things  were  a  few  of  the 
thoughts,  incomplete  or  misty,  that  chased  each 
other  without  much  (apparent)  sequence,  or  even 
selection,  in  the  whirlpool  which,  for  the  space  in 
actual  time  of,  perhaps,  half  a  minute,  served  her 
for  a  brain. 

Then  the  turmoil  began  to  be  calmed  down.  A 
balance  was  readjusted.  Winifred  was  able  to 
observe. 

The  look  which  had  passed  between  herself  and 
the  man  whom  she  now  knew  as  Percy  Twine,  had 
been  long  and  intent.     In  it  recognition  had  been 
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mutually  obvious.  Winifred  knew  that  he  remem- 
bered, even  as  she  remembered.  When  she  had 
lowered  her  eyes,  she  felt  his  still  upon  her.  They 
pierced  the  tumult  that  raged  in  her,  so  that 
through  it  all  she  knew  that  they  held  her.  And 
afterwards  she  remembered  the  shape  of  them  and 
the  colour  of  them  as  it  appeared  at  night.  Out- 
wardly she  had  shown  no  sign  of  the  startled  sur- 
prise which  had  momentarily  robbed  her  of  her 
self-possession.  Gradually,  from  the  fact  that  she 
attracted  no  attention,  and  that  Le  Breton  con- 
tinued the  conversation  (he  had  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  Elsie)  to  which  she  had  found  it  so  im- 
possible for  a  short  space  to  contribute,  she  satisfied 
herself  that  neither  her  face  nor  her  manner  had 
betrayed  her. 

She  did  not  look  in  the  direction  of  Percy 
again  for  many  minutes,  by  which  time  she  had 
wholly  mastered  her  faculties.  She  saw  Lady 
Lambeth  waving  her  hand  to  him,  and  nod- 
ding and  signing  to  him  to  come  round  to  her 
afterwards. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  passed  without  event. 
Winifred  became  accustomed  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  man  she  had  seen  at  Calais  and  Agatha's 
cousin,  Percy  Twine,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
often,  were  the  same  person.     There  was,  perhaps 
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nothing  so  very  strange  in  the  coincidence  .... 
And  yet  it  was  strange. 

A  vague  idea,  never  formulated,  had,  somehow, 
supposed  a  triangle  (it  had  seemed  like  that !)  with 
Elsie  and  Agatha  at  the  two  points  at  the  base, 
and  Percy  Twine  (a  name  only)  at  the  apex.  The 
figure  disappeared.  Something  now  took  its  place. 
Was  it  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  was  the  man 
who  had  stood  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  the 
circumference,  three  girls  holding  each  other's 
hands  ?  The  chain  thus  formed  suggested  a  prison 
from  which  the  man  in  the  middle  could  not  escape. 
Winifred  did  not  like  the  thought.  Yet  the  centre 
of  a  circle  cannot  but  be  within  it,  else  would  there 
be  no  circle !  Even  as  she  smiled  inwardly  at  this 
she  saw  that  there  was  no  circle.  It  was  broken,  if 
at  all  it  had  existed.  One  of  the  girls  had  with- 
drawn her  hands  from  those  of  the  others.  A  second 
was  being  beckoned  with  persistence  from  without. 
If  she  went  there  would  remain  .... 

Le  Breton  had  turned  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
lady  upon  his  left.  Winifred  became  absorbed  in 
her  brown  study,  and  the  inward  smile,  perhaps, 
expressed  itself  outwardly  on  her  lips  or  in  her 
dreaming  eyes,  for  Lady  Lambeth  leant  across  to- 
wards her  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

*  Such  happy  thoughts,  Winifred  !     Will  you  sell 
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them?  I  wish  I  could  think  things  that  would 
make  me  look  like  that' 

Winifred  shook  her  head,  still  smiling. 

The  band  was  playing  now,  and,  dinner  coming 
to  an  end,  a  move  was  made  for  the  open  air. 
Here,  in  the  dusk  of  the  warm  summer  night, 
cigars  made  points  of  fire.  The  glimmer  of  a  white 
dress  showed  now  and  then  on  the  paths.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  music,  a  few  words  of  conversation 
made  themselves  heard,  or  a  laugh  rang  out  softly. 

Winifred  sat  silent  and  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the 
beauty  of  the  night.  For  her  silence  she  made  the 
excuse  of  wishing  to  listen  to  the  band. 

Presently,  she  was  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
Percy  Twine.  She  did  not  look  up  as  he  ex- 
changed greetings  with  Lady  Lambeth.  She  had 
not  heard  him  speak,  and  she  wished  to  know  how 
his  voice  would  impress  her.  So  exactly  was  it  the 
sort  of  voice  that  she  had  expected — clear,  well- 
modulated,  and  with  an  articulation  that  was  dis- 
tinct— that  almost  it  seemed  to  her  impossible  that 
she  had  not  heard  it  before.  It  expressed  him, 
she  thought,  even  as  she  was  sure  that  the  goodli- 
ness  of  his  appearance  expressed  him.  She  was 
glad  that,  in  a  moment,  the  sound  of  it  struck  her 
as  familiar.  Before  ever  she  spoke  to  him  she  felt 
that  she  knew  him. 
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She  heard  Lady  Lambeth  asking  him  about  him- 
self—where he  had  been,  what  he  had  been  doing, 
where  he  was  staying  and  for  how  long — and  then 
she  knew  that  he  was  being  brought  over  to  where 
she  was  sitting. 

'Winifred,  this  is  Mr  Twine,'  Lady  Lambeth 
said ;  '  your  friend  Agatha  Twine's  cousin.  You 
ought  to  know  each  other.    Mr  Twine,  Miss  Mount.' 

Winifred  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  quietly  and 
with  something  of  curiosity.    She  put  out  her  hand. 

'  I  have  often  heard  of  you  from  Agatha,'  she 
said. 

She  made  way  for  him  to  pass  to  a  vacant  chair 
beside  her.  Lady  Lambeth  went  back  to  her  place. 
There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  knowledge  of  each  that  the  other  remem- 
bered. Winifred  found  herself  wondering  whether 
Calais  would  be  approached  at  all,  and,  if  so,  how 
and  by  which  of  them  ?  It  must  be  approached. 
She  might  not  see  him  again.  The  rude  speech 
recurred  to  her,  framed  in  its  very  words — *  These 
people  stare  at  us.' 

It  was  the  thought  that  presently  he  would  have 
to  rejoin  his  own  party  and  that  the  opportunity 
might  never  occur  again,  that  made  her  watch  so 
eagerly  the  direction  the  conversation  would  take 

It  went  straight  to  Twinecombe.     There  it  natur- 
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ally  took  in  Elsie.  With  Elsie  it  went  to  Choseville, 
where  Winifred  had  first  met  her  two  friends  ; 
Calais  lay  between  Choseville  and  London,  yet  no 
halt  was  made  there.  Elsie  and  Agatha — they 
talked  of  them  both. 

*  Elsie  is  at  Folkestone,'  Winifred  said,  feeling 
that  if  Elsie  had  only  been  at  Dover,  Calais  would 
have  been  plain  sailing. 

'  I  called  in  Park  Lane  on  Friday,'  said  Percy. 
*  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Luttrell  since  Agatha's  ill- 
ness broke  up  the  party  at  Twinecombe.' 

It  was  back  at  Twinecombe ! 

The  precious  moments  slipped  by,  and  Calais  was 
never  reached.  Some  one  else  joined  the  two  who 
were  sitting  a  little  bit  apart  from  the  rest.  Then 
Percy  rose  and  said  he  must  go  back  to  his  host. 
But  he  lingered  over  his  last  words.  Did  he,  too, 
feel  that  something  had  not  been  said  ?  He  held 
Winifred's  hand  for  a  moment  when  she  gave  it  to 
him  as  she  wished  him  good-bye.  When  he  was 
gone — for  she  did  not  see  him  again  that  night — 
the  night  itself,  and  Hurlingham,  and  the  music 
seemed  to  have  lost  something  of  their  charm. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

WINIFRED  was  silent  during  the  drive  home. 
She  looked  out  at  the  streets  through  which 
Lady  Lambeth's  brougham  rolled  so  smoothly. 
The  churches  had  long  since  poured  forth  their  con- 
gregations, and  the  sombre  Sunday  crowd,  which 
had  thronged  the  pavements  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, had  dispersed,  or  dwindled  to  comparatively 
insignificant  proportions.  Walham  Green  and 
Fulham  had  gained,  or  were  seeking,  their  respect- 
able, semi-detached  homes.  In  the  long  King's 
Road  of  Chelsea  there  was  little  traffic  but  that  of 
the  busy  omnibuses.  Modest  squares,  that  fell 
back  from  the  thoroughfare,  looked  as  if  their  in- 
habitants were  already  asleep.  The  trees  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  hospital  were  rustling  softly 
in  a  breeze  that  had  sprung  up.  Winifred  heard 
the  gentle  sound  through  the  open  window. 

It  seemed  only  a  moment  later  that  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  mansions  that  held  her  flat  in  Sloane 
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Street,  and  that  Lady  Lambeth,  as  she  said  good- 
night to  her  and  kissed  her,  reminded  her  of  their 
joint  engagements  for  the  morrow. 

'  Shall  I  see  you  in  the  morning  ? ' 

Winifred  thought  not.  She  was  feeling  that  she 
would  like  a  little  while  in  which  to  think  of  things 
that  lately  she  had  forgotten,  or  at  least  put  aside. 

'  Then  come  early  after  lunch,'  Lady  Lambeth 
said.  *  To-morrow's  Monday,  so  I  shall  have  to  be 
in  all  the  afternoon.  How  I  hate  my  "  At  Home  " 
days.  Otherwise,  we  might  have  gone  to  see  the 
Australians  at  Lords.     Mr  Twine  offered  me  seats.' 

'  Then  he  won't  be  in  Park  Street,'  thought  Wini- 
fred to  herself;  but  she  was  only  guessing. 

Aloud,  she  said  that  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  match. 

Lady  Lambeth  chuckled,  and  said  that  she 
thought  Lord's  would  be  delightful,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cricket. 

*  It  interrupts  the  ''  walk  about," '  she  said  ;  *  and 
just  when  you're  meeting  all  your  friends,  and  are 
really  enjoying  yourself,  a  stupid  bell  rings,  and  a 
tiresome  policeman  asks  you  to  "  pass  along."  I 
object  to  being  asked  to  "  pass  along."  However, 
cricket  or  no  cricket,  I  had  to  refuse  Mr  Twine's 
invitation,  for  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I  have  to 
stay  in  to-morrow.      Monday  is  what  schoolboys 
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call  my  "impot"  day — the  day  I  am  kept  in.  Good- 
night, dear.     I  shall  expect  you  early.' 

She  nodded  and  smiled  as  the  brougham  drove 
off,  and  Winifred  ran  up  the  steps  to  where  the 
hall-porter  stood  waiting  at  the  gate  of  the  lift. 

The  faithful  Dalton  admitted  her.  Without 
taking  off  her  cloak,  she  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  turning  on  the  electric  light  as  she  passed 
the  button  at  the  door.  Dalton  followed  her  to 
ask  whether  there  was  anything  that  she  required, 
and  then  bade  her  a  respectful  good-night  and 
withdrew.  The  room  struck  her  as  hot,  and  she 
opened  one  of  the  windows.  Presently,  she  became 
aware  that  she  still  wore  her  cloak  and  her  gloves. 
She  threw  off  the  light  thing  of  silk  and  silver 
that  covered  her  shoulders,  and  began  to  unbutton 
her  gloves.  As  she  drew  them  off  slowly,  her  eyes 
wandered  round  the  walls. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  as  her  eyes.  The  pictures 
she  was  looking  at  had  a  part  in  them,  and  the 
man  whom  she  had  met  that  night. 

Why  had  she  missed  her  opportunity?  She 
might  never  see  him  again.  Oh,  but  she  would  see 
him  again.  She  was  sure  of  it.  Yet,  if  she  had 
spoken  of  Calais — and  she  knew  that  he  remem- 
bered the  incident  that  happened  there  —  then 
would  a  link  have  been  strengthened  between  him 
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and  herself.  Already  there  existed  a  link  in  their 
mutual  recollection.  Why  did  she  wish  to 
strengthen  it?  To  no  other  man  had  she  ever 
been  attracted  in  this  way. 

Her  eyes  paused  in  their  course  at  the  picture  of 
the  child  playing  in  the  porch.  It  reminded  her  of 
that  open  moment  when  the  briefest  flash  of 
memory  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her. 

She  rose  and  went  over  to  where  the  picture  hung. 

'  Oh,  little  child/  she  said  under  her  breath,  '  you 
can  see  your  mother  painting  you.  She  is  sitting 
on  the  lawn  with  you  in  front  of  her.  You  can  see 
her  in  her  blue  gown  and  with  her  easel.  You  can 
see  her  ;  why  can't  I,  since  I  am  you  ?  Oh,  try  to 
make  me  see  her.  I  want  to  ask  her  the  thing  that 
father  never  told  me.  What  is  it  that  they  have 
hidden  from  me?  Is  it  anything  to  prevent  my 
marrying,  if  someone  whom  I  could  love  should 
ever  wish  to  marry  me  ? ' 

The  words  of  Lord  Axminster  recurred  to  her. 

For  a  moment  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Tears  were  not  far  from  her  eyes  just 
then,  but  did  not  fall.  Thoughts  poured  in  upon 
her,  and  would  not  be  stayed.  She  had  long  since 
dismissed  the  incident  of  Miss  Conder's  insult  to 
her  from  her  mind  as  a  thing  totally  unconnected 
with  the  secret  which  oppressed  her.     Her  father 
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had  assured  her  that  it  was  so,  and  she  believed 
him.  Moreover,  her  common  sense  told  her  that 
the  circumstances  of  her  father's  voluntary,  nay, 
wilful,  isolation  at  Monkswood  were  sufficient  to 
arouse  in  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar  a  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  would  amply  account  for  an 
attitude  of  hostility  on  their  part.  Winifred  was 
sure  of  this,  believed  it,  knew  it,  yet  a  recollection 
of  Miss  Conder's  behaviour  came  to  her  to  disturb 
her.  It  was  horrible  to  be  liable  to  these  haunting 
doubts.  Why  had  she  not  been  put  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  her  life  ?  She  was  strong.  She 
could  fight  and  face  anything  but  uncertainty. 

She  was  plunged  back  into  that  sea  of  perplexity 
and  morbid  questioning  from  which  the  recent 
fulness  of  her  life  had  allowed  her  to  emerge.  It 
was  long  that  night  before  her  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
but  before  she  sank,  at  length,  into  restful  and 
dreamless  slumber,  thoughts  of  the  man,  the  sight 
of  whom  had  indirectly  caused  the  revival  of  those 
terrible  misgivings,  chased  them  effectually  from 
her,  and  her  face  wore  the  expression  which  Lady 
Lambeth  had  remarked  earlier  in  the  evening  when 
she  said, — *  Such  happy  thoughts,  Winifred  !  I 
wish  I  could  think  things  that  would  make  me 
look  like  that' 

Her  first  conscious  sensation,  upon  waking  in  the 
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morning,  was  one  of  pleasure  as  at  some  joyful 
thing  that  had  happened.  In  a  moment  she  re- 
membered the  event  and  the  events  of  the  night 
before,  and  her  gladness  was  mingled  with  regret 
that  the  chance  of  seeing  Percy  Twine  again  was 
but  uncertain.  Yet  was  it  so  uncertain  ?  London 
was  big,  it  was  true,  but,  for  the  world  in  which  he 
moved,  and  into  which  she  had  been  taken  by  Lady 
Lambeth,  there  were  definite  hours  and  places  of 
concourse.  At  some  of  these,  or  at  some  of  the 
functions  to  which  she  was  going,  surely  she  would 
meet  him.  Did  she  not  feel  that  they  would  meet  ? 
He  would  call,  perhaps,  in  Park  Street,  and  Lady 
Lambeth  would  ask  him  to  dinner  or  to  lunch. 
Alas  that  Monday  was  her  '  At  Home '  day,  and 
that  it  had  therefore  been  necessary  to  refuse  the 
invitation  to  Lord's  !  There  Winifred  might  have 
found  the  opportunity  she  had  missed.  Another, 
if  ever  it  presented  itself,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
slip. 

A  thing  that  was  not  without  significance 
happened  that  morning. 

Winifred  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  little  writing- 
table  which  had  been  her  father's,  and  which  had 
stood  in  a  recess  in  his  study  at  Monkswood.  She 
had  long  ceased  to  expect  to  learn  anything  from 
his  papers,  for  these,  upon  examination,  had  proved 
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to  be  singularly  few,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  a 
kind  likely  to  furnish  the  information  she  so  much 
desired.  Mr  Mount  had  never  kept  any  private 
letters.  Winifred  had  seen  how  methodically  he 
destroyed  his  correspondence  as  soon  as  he  had 
answered  it.  She,  herself,  had  much  the  same 
habits,  and  while  Elsie  or  Agatha  could  have  pro- 
duced most  of  the  letters  they  had  ever  received, 
Winifred  could  only  have  pointed  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Her  letters,  to  be  sure,  had  been  for 
the  most  part  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  instinct 
of  avoiding  the  litter  of  useless  papers  was  strong, 
and,  suspecting  it  to  be  inherent,  it  did  not  sur- 
prise her  to  find  amongst  her  father's  documents 
nothing  that  it  had  not  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep.  Such  papers  as  there  were  related 
to  his  affairs,  which  were  in  perfect  order.  His 
will  had  been  amongst  them.  It  had  been  re- 
cently made,  and  by  it  Winifred  had  inherited  all 
that  he  possessed. 

Winifred  opened  the  drawer  in  which  she  hoped 
to  find  the  thing  she  sought — an  old  cheque-book, 
by  which  she  thought  to  prove  that  a  certain  bill, 
which  had  arrived  that  morning,  had  been  paid  the 
year  before.  The  book  was  not  in  the  drawer. 
She  opened  others  with  like  result.  Then  she 
remembered  that  she  had  put  it  into  the  locker,  the 
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lid  of  which  formed  the  writing-board  of  the  table. 
She  lifted  it,  found  her  cheque-book,  and  saw  that 
the  bill,  as  she  supposed,  had  been  duly  dis- 
charged. 

'  What  it  is,'  she  said  to  herself  with  a  little  smile 
of  triumph,  '  to  have  a  memory  !  I  might  so  easily 
have  paid  the  thing  twice.' 

She  was  about  to  close  the  desk,  when  it  struck 
her  that  the  inside  of  it  was  smaller  than  she  would 
have  thought  from  the  outward  appearance  of  that 
part  of  the  writing-table  which  held  it.  She  studied 
it  for  some  moments  carelessly,  lifting  the  lid  to 
look  inside,  letting  it  down  to  examine  it  from 
without.  She  became  interested,  and  looked  more 
minutely.  A  paper  knife  lay  at  hand,  and  with  it 
she  measured  the  distance  from  the  hinge  of  the 
flap  to  the  back  of  the  table  on  the  outside,  and 
from  the  same  inside,  to  the  back  of  the  locker. 
The  inner  measurement  was  considerably  the  lesser. 
A  space  was  clearly  unaccounted  for  in  the  economy 
of  th .  table  as  she  knew  it.  She  tapped  the  satin- 
wood  that  lined  the  well  of  the  desk.  At  the  back, 
as  she  expected,  her  gentle  knocking  made  a  hollow 
sound. 

The  average  hidden  drawer  or  cell  is  designed,  it 
would  seem,  to  baffle  a  hurried  search  merely. 
Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  Winifred  dis- 
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covered  the  secret  of  a  sliding  panel.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  quickly.  After  a  few  monaents  the 
thin  slice  of  polished  wood  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  her  trembling  fingers  and  slipped  up,  re- 
vealing an  oblong  compartment.  It  held  some 
letters,  a  coin,  a  woman's  wedding-ring,  a  dried 
rose  which  dropped  to  pieces  as  she  touched  it. 
There  was  something  else  which  she  did  not  see 
just  then. 

She  took  what  she  had  found  over  to  a  chair  and 
sat  down.  Her  limbs  were  trembling  as  her  fingers, 
and  there  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes. 

It  was  her  mother's  wedding-ring  that  she  held, 
she  doubted  not.  How  short  a  time  it  had  been 
worn — four  years,  perhaps,  at  the  limit !  Madame 
de  Valois'  ring,  she  remembered,  had  grown  light 
and  thin  in  her  thirty  years  of  marriage  and  widow- 
hood. Winifred  wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
narrow,  fragile  thing  she  had  known  so  well.  The 
ring  she  held  was  heavy  and  thick.  She  pressed 
it  to  her  lips.  Presently  she  saw  that  a  word  was 
engraved  on  the  inside  of  it.  It  was  her  mother's 
name. 

The  coin,  which  she  now  took  up,  was  curiously 
battered  and  dented.  It  was  a  sixpence.  Winifred 
thought  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  break  it  and 
had    failed.     Perhaps  thereby  hung  its  story,  and 
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thereto  was  attached  the  association  for  which  it 
had  been  preserved.  Holding  it  reverently  as  she 
had  held  the  ring,  she  looked  fervently  at  it  as  if 
she  hoped  to  conjure  up  the  scene  in  which  it  had 
played  its  part.  Almost  she  fancied  that  she  saw 
her  father  trying  to  break  it  by  the  strength  of  his 
fingers  alone,  while  her  mother,  a  shadowy  figure, 
stood  by  smiling.  Perhaps,  failing  to  accomplish 
his  object  (how  the  coin  slipped  !  how  impossible 
it  was  to  get  a  grip  of  it !)  he  looked  about  for 
some  implement  with  which  to  effect  his  purpose. 
The  sharp  stone  which  he  picked  up,  and  with  which 
he  hammered  the  stubborn  coin,  only  battered  it. 
Winifred  could  imagine  how  in  the  end  he  aban- 
doned his  project  while  the  shadowy  figure 
laughed  softly,  and  said  it  needed  not  a  broken 
sixpence  to  remind  her  of  her  lover.  Was  that  your 
story,  little  coin  ? 

The  letters  !  They  were  tied  together  with  a 
bit  of  string,  and  a  faint  odour  of  lavender  hung 
about  them.  A  sprig  of  the  sweet-smelling  plant 
she  found  afterwards  in  the  place  whence  she  had 
taken  the  letters.  She  remembered  then  that  she 
had  often  remarked,  when  she  opened  the  locker,  a 
remote  scent  of  lavender,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  it.  She  untied  the  string  which  held 
the  packet  together,  and  laid  the  letters  out  on  her 
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lap.  There  were  ten  in  all.  The  envelopes  were 
directed  to  her  father  in  a  woman's  hand — her 
mother's  hand  ;  she  was  sure  of  it  The  ink  upon 
them  was  brown,  the  old-fashioned  stamp  was  faded, 
the  paper  had  become  yellow.  Winifred  looked  at 
them  as  at  a  sacred  relic.  In  truth,  she  held  them 
sacred.  She  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  She 
longed  to  read  them,  yet  shrank  from  exercising 
her  power  to  take  their  confidence.  Possibly  they 
might  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem  of  her 
life.  They  were  her  own.  She  had  the  right  to 
open  them. 

But  they  had  never  been  intended  for  her.  In 
them  her  mother  had  perhaps  written  \\hat  she 
thought  would  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  one  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  desecration  and  sacrilege  to 
pry  into  their  contents.  Winifred  had  never  yet 
read  a  line  that  was  not  meant  for  her,  and  now, 
lest  she  should  be  tempted  to  break  through  a  rule 
which  hitherto  she  had  rigidly  preserved,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  destroy  the  letters  unopened.  The  last 
one  she  held  to  her  lips  before  consigning  it  to  the 
little  heap  to  which,  in  the  empty  grate,  she  set  a 
light.  She  watched  it  burn  to  crackling  cinders 
which  glowed  for  a  few  moments  before  becoming, 
wholly  black,  and  then  she  drew  the  low  screen 
back  into  its  place  before  the  summer  hearth. 
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A  sense  of  personal  loss  crept  over  her,  and  of 
sadness.  The  knowledge  that  she  had  done  the 
thing  which  was  right  seemed  small  consolation 
just  then  for  her  sacrifice.  Yet  she  was  not  to  be 
denied  all  solace,  for  another  flash  of  precious  re- 
collection was  vouchsafed  to  her. 

She  returned  to  the  writing-table  to  readjust 
the  sliding  panel,  when  she  observed  the  thing 
which  had  escaped  her  notice  before.  It  was  a 
parcel.  Something  was  wrapped  carefully  in  tissue 
paper,  and  the  little  packet  was  fastened  round  with 
a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon.  When  she  had  untied  this 
and  removed  the  covering,  she  found  a  tress  of  a 
woman's  hair.  So  exactly  was  the  colour  of  it  that 
of  hers,  that  it  might  have  been  cut  from  her  own 
head.  It  was  as  fine,  as  silky,  as  full  of  light.  The 
length  of  it  was  astonishing.  As  she  looked  at  it, 
there  recurred  to  her  her  father's  arrested  attention 
and  wonder  when  he  saw  her  own  hair  down  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  the  sudden  knowledge  that  it 
was  inherited  in  such  close  facsimile  as  to  be  almost 
a  reproduction  of  that  of  her  mother,  the  incident  of 
his  emotion  at  the  sight  of  it  was  explained.  But  a 
recollection  that  was  more  significant  than  this 
came  to  her.  For  one  brief  moment  she  remem- 
bered her  mother  herself.  She  remembered  riding 
on  her  back  and  holding  for  reins  in  her  baby  hands 
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two  long  plaits  of  her  mother's  hair.  The  recol- 
lection was  clear,  vivid,  complete.  It  lasted 
only  for  a  second,  and  left  but  the  recollection  of 
a  recollection. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

IT  was  in  vain  that  Winifred  tried  to  recall  the 
momentary  vision.  The  lifting  of  the  veil  had 
been  brief  as  the  illumining  flash  of  lightning. 

How  strange  it  was.  Once  more  it  had  been 
proved  to  her  that  she  held  in  her  memory  the  re- 
cord of  that  early  part  of  her  life  of  which  she  knew 
so  little.  Nothing  was  forgotten — yet  how  to  re- 
member ?  Nothing  was  lost — yet  how  to  find  ? 
There  were  chambers  in  her  mind  that  were  stored 
with  the  facts  and  the  impressions  of  that  time — but 
how  to  reach  them  ?  The  accumulations  of  years 
lay  between  her  and  them. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  having  passed  through 
a  good  deal  in  the  few  hours  since  she  had  parted 
with  Lady  Lambeth  on  the  night  before  that  Wini- 
fred drove  to  the  house  in  Park  Street  that  after- 
noon. She  found  Lady  Lambeth  alone  but  not 
many  minutes  elapsed  before  the  first  batch  of 
visitors   made    its    appearance,  and  after  that  the 
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coming  and  the  going  of  people  was  incessant. 
Winifred, it  was  evident,  was  popular  with  the  friends 
of  Lady  Lambeth,  and  women  and  girls  seemed 
to  like  and  to  admire  her  as  much  as  men.  Her 
manners  were  happy  and  unaffected  and  her  ready 
smile  was  a  thing  which  you  remembered  afterwards. 

Percy  Twine  watched  her  for  some  moments 
after  he  had  shaken  hands  and  exchanged  a  few  re- 
marks with  his  hostess.  Lady  Lambeth's  rooms 
were  very  big,  and  Miss  Mount  was  separated  from 
him  by  several  yards  and  many  people.  He  saw 
her  talking  to  one  person  and  to  another.  Pre- 
sently she  caught  his  eye  and  then  her  smile  was 
for  him. 

He  made  his  way  to  where  she  was  standing. 

'  I  thought  you  were  at  Lord's,'  she  said,  holding 
out  her  hand.  '  Lady  Lambeth  told  me  you  were 
good  enough  to  offer  seats  for  herself  and  me. 
She  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept  them.  I 
was  too.     You  must  have  left  early.' 

'  I  didn't  go,'  said  Percy.  '  I  knew  I  should  miss 
Lady  Lambeth  if  I  didn't  seize  the  opportunity  of 
calling  on  a  day  when  she  was  at  home.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  came  here  to-day,'  said  Winifred 
frankly. 

Afterwards  Percy  did  not  remember  what  re- 
joinder  he   made   to   this.      But   he   remembered 
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every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips  and  every  subtlest 
change  of  expression  on  her  face. 

There  was  a  pause  presently  and  then  Winifred, 
trembling,  but  fearful  of  allowing  the  occasion  to 
pass,  said, — 

*  I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  because  there  is 
something  I  wished  to  say  to  you.  I  owe  you  an 
apology,  Mr  Twine,  or  rather  an  explanation,  if  you 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  me  before. 

*  I  remember  perfectly,'  Percy  answered. 
Almost  involuntarily  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

A  sudden  wish  to  be  alone  with  him  came  to 
Winifred  then.  She  thought  how  she  would  like  to 
walk  with  him  through  a  dense  forest  where  the 
light  itself  was  dimmed  by  the  interlacing  of  the 
leafy  branches  overhead,  and  where  there  was  only 
silence  and  Nature ;  or  on  wild  moorland  where  no 
human  habitation  showed  itself  to  mar  the  solitude, 
and  where  the  air  was  full  of  the  fragrance  ofgorse 
or  heather  ;  or  on  a  lonely  shore  where  waves  beat 
furiously,  and  winds  were  boisterous  and  pungent 
with  the  myriad  particles  of  the  spray,  so  that  the 
air  drawn  into  the  lungs  was  salt  with  them,  and 
lips  were  salt  with  them. 

*  It  seemed  unlikely,'  she  said,  recalling  herself 
with  an  effort,  '  but  I  thought,  somehow,  that  you 
remembered.     I  knew  you  at  once  last  night.     I 
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had  often  wondered  whether  I  should  ever  meet 
you.     Did  you  think  I  meant  you  ? ' 

'In  what  you  said/  asked  Percy,  'when  you 
complained  that — when  you  made  your  protest  ? 
Yes,  I  thought  you  meant  me.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Winifred,  *  I  was  afraid  you  did.  I 
was  afraid  you  did,  but  I  didn't  mean  you.  Indeed, 
I  didn't  mean  you.  I  caught  your  eye  just  after  I 
had  said — what  I  did  say,  and  I  saw  you  had  taken 
it  to  yourself,  and  I  wanted  then  and  there  to  tell 
you  that  it  wasn't  meant  for  you,  but  I  was  too  shy. 
I  was  annoyed  with  Natalie — that  is  the  maid  I 
was  travelling  with — I  thought  she  was  not  behav- 
ing very  well,  and  that  she  was  attracting  attention, 
but  I  did  not  mean  you  when  I  said  that  people 
were  staring  at  us.  I  have  always  wanted  you  to 
know.  I  have  wished  to  meet  you,  just  to  tell 
you.' 

'  But,'  said  Percy,  '  it  is  I  who  have  wished  to  tell 
you  that  if  I  was  looking  at  you  (and  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  that.  Miss  Mount),  I  had  not  intended 
any  impertinence.' 

This  was  not  quite  true,  for  from  the  first  he  had 
held  himself  innocent  of  provoking  the  speech  he 
had  thought  meant  for  him. 

Winifred  shook  her  head  with  a  little  lau^rh. 

•  No,  no,'  she  said,  Met  me  have  the  full  satisfac- 
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tlon  of  righting  myself.  I  was  the  offender.  I 
have  made  my  amende  hojiorable  and  it  remains  for 
you  to  accept  it.  You  don't  know  how  much  I 
have  wished  to  make  it.  I  have  known  how  to 
wait,  you  see,  and  everything  has  come  to  me, 
as  the  proverb  predicts.  It  is  two  years  since 
the  thing  happened.  I  was  coming  home  from 
school.' 

*  You  weren't  coming  to  England  ? ' 
Winifred  nodded. 

'  I  thought  you  had  gone  in  the  other  direction,' 
Percy  said.  '  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  thought 
you  were  bound  for  Paris.  I  did  not  see  you  on 
the  boat.' 

'  I  was  there,  though,'  said  Winifred,  smiling.  '  I 
saw  you.  You  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 
Your  back  was  towards  me.' 

*  I  did  not  see  you,'  said  Percy  again. 

*  And  convention,'  said  Winifred,  *  though  I  had 
appeared  to  do  you  an  injustice,  would  not  let  me 
vindicate  myself.  What  a  passage  it  was  !  What 
a  day  !     Do  you  remember  ?  ' 

They  had  moved  out  on  to  a  balcony  that  over- 
looked Park  Lane.  Winifred  leant  over  the  stone 
parapet  and  dropped  some  little  bits  of  earth  and 
pebble  from  a  window-box  into  the  garden  below. 
The  sun  was  shining  on  her  hair.     Percy  thought 
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that  a  man  might  well  be  pardoned  for  gazing  at 
her. 

'  And  that  you  should  turn  out  to  be  Agatha's 
cousin,'  pursued  Winifred  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  '  It  was  stranger  than  that  I  should  meet 
you  again.  And  I  heard  of  you  the  very  day  of 
my  arrival,  for  I  met  the  Luttrells  at  their  door 
down  there  in  Park  Lane,  and  they  told  me  they 
were  going  to  join  Agatha  and  you  at  the  theatre. 
I  didn't  know  then  that  you  were  you.  How 
strange  it  is  ! ' 

*  It  was  strangest  of  all  that  you  should  re- 
member,' Percy  said. 

*  But  you  remembered.' 

*  That  was  different.' 
Their  glances  met. 

She  moved  a  few  steps  from  him  and  looked  out 
across  the  Park  with  eyes  that  were  troubled. 
Carriages  rolled  by  within  and  without  the  railing 
opposite.  The  day  was  bright  with  colour.  Some 
butterflies  were  fluttering  round  the  flowers  in  the 
balcony.  A  lark  in  a  big  white  cage  sang  joyously, 
as  if  no  bars  held  him  from  the  blue  sky  he  saw  so 
clearly  from  behind  them. 

The  passing  sadness — it  was  indefinite,  painful, 
sweet — left  her,  and  in  its  place  came  a  glad- 
ness that  was   exulting.      Oh  the   beautiful  day, 
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and  beautiful  life,  and  the  beauty  of  being 
young  ! 

She  went  through  the  hours  that  followed  in  a 
happy  dream.  Lady  Lambeth  observed  her  many 
times  and  smiled  to  herself  a  little  wistfully.  She 
would  have  liked  time  to  stand  still  just  then.  .  .  . 

Before  Winifred  went  to  bed  that  night,  she 
went  once  more  to  the  writing-table  and  moved 
the  sliding  panel  of  its  secret  compartment.  She 
took  out  the  little  parcel  she  had  found,  and  opened 
it  again.  She  held  the  tress  of  her  mother's  hair 
to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it.  It  was  like  telling  it  of 
her  happiness. 

*  Oh,  mother,'  she  said  under  her  breath, '  mother.' 

She  gazed  at  it  tenderly.  How  shiny  it  was, 
and  long  and  bright.  As  she  looked  she  became 
conscious  of  a  thing  that  had  escaped  her  before. 
She  saw  that  the  ends  of  part  of  it  were  singed  and 
scorched  with  fire. 


CHAPTER    XXXII  I 

THE  hall  table  was  strewn  with  letters  and 
notes  and  cards  when  the  carriage  deposited 
the  returning  Luttrells  at  their  door  in  Park  Lane. 
Elsie  rapidly  picked  out  her  own  correspondence, 
and  with  a  *  Those  are  for  you,  dear,'  collected  the 
rest  of  the  envelopes  and  put  them  into  her  mother's 
hands.  Then  she  took  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
cards.  She  read  a  few  of  the  names  aloud  with 
running  comments : — 

'  Mrs  Manton  (Dear  old  thing ;  I  wonder  what 
little  bit  of  scandal  she  had  to  tell  us !)  Mrs 
Winchester-Orme — (How  stupid  of  her !  I  told 
her  you  were  away,  and  that  I  was  going  to  fetch 
you) — Mr  W.-O.  Lord  Axminster  (impertinent !) 
Lady  Smither  (and  the  "  Smitherines  ").  The  Jake- 
Johnson  woman — (You  have  been  spared  something, 
mother!)  Mr  Edward  Hood,  Mr  Algernon  Vane, 
Sir  James  Brown — (We  might  have  been  giving  a 
dance,   there   are   such   a  lot   of  men's   cards.     I 
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wonder  whether  they  come  for  you  or  for  me, 
mother !)....  Ha,  ha,  the  Birchington  boy — 
(You,  mother  !)  General  Jones — (Me,  I  suppose  !) 
Mr  .  .  .  .' 

She  broke  off  suddenly  with  her  hand  on  a  card. 
Mrs  Luttrell  was  standing  near  the  table,  opening 
her  letters. 

She  looked  up.  She  was  smiling  absently  at 
Elsie's  chatter. 

'Who?' 

'  Percy  Twine,'  said  Elsie. 

*  Oh,  you,'  said  Mrs  Luttrell,  gathering  up  her 
things.  '  I  only  ask  to  be  left  the  Birchington  boy. 
Dear  Birchington  boy !  I  have  had  a  note  from 
him.  He  is  coming  to  lunch  to-day.  Isn't  Mr 
Le  Breton  coming  too  ? ' 

Elsie  did  not  answer,  and  her  mother  went 
leisurely  to  her  room. 

Elsie  looked  at  the  card  she  held.  She  saw  the 
address  in  Half  Moon  Street  scribbled  upon  it  in 
pencil.  The  butler  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  Elsie 
called  him. 

'When  did  Mr  Twine  call,  Hamer?' 

'  On  Friday,  'm.     The  day  after  you  left.' 

*  Did  you  tell  him  we  were  away?' 

'  Yes'm,  and  that  we  expected  you  home  to- 
day.' 
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*  You  don't  know  how  long — Mr  Twine  did  not 
say  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay  in  town  ? ' 

'  No'm.' 

The  information  was  meagre. 

*  Elsie  went  to  her  room  and  changed  her  travel- 
ling dress  for  a  frock  of  radiant  whiteness,  in  which 
she  presently  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs  Luttrell  and  the  Birchington  boy,  who  was 
a  long,  young  thing  in  the  Guards,  with  the  lithe 
body  of  an  athlete  and  the  face  of  a  cherub,  were 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  Le  Breton  was  standing  by 
the  palmy  hearth  watching  the  door  as  Elsie  came 
in.  Something  in  his  attitude  struck  her  as  pro- 
prietory, and  a  momentary  perverseness  caused  her 
greeting  to  be  less  warm  than  of  wont.  When  she 
had  shaken  hands  with  him,  it  was  to  the  Birching- 
ton boy  that  she  addressed  herself  first.  She 
wanted  to  know  all  that  had  happened  in  town  in 
her  absence.  She  mentioned  two  or  three  parties 
she  had  missed,  and  asked  him  who  had  been  at 
each  of  them.  The  Birchington  boy  went  every- 
where, but  so  did  Le  Breton,  who  could  have 
answered  her  questions  equally  well. 

'  I  missed  Lady  Heron's  party,  too,'  she  said, '  and 
Lady  Rathlinnoch's  dance.  They  were  both  on 
Thursday,  the  day  I  went  down  to  Folkestone.  I 
haven't  heard  anything  about  them.' 
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'  Your  friend,  Miss  Mount,  put  all  the  girls  in  the 
shade  at  Lady  Rathlinnoch's,'  said  the  Birching- 
ton  boy  slowly.  *  Mrs  Paston  couldn't  hold  a 
candle  to  her.' 

'Lexie?  Oh,  no,' said  Elsie;  '  Lexie  Paston  is 
just  a  pretty  woman.' 

Elsie  was  one  of  Winifred's  most  zealous  admirers. 

'Well,  there  was  no  one  to  touch  her  at  Lady 
Rathlinnoch's,  nor  at  Lady  Heron's  either — though 
I  only  got  there  just  as  she  and  Lady  Lambeth  were 
going  on.     You  dined  there,  didn't  you,  Le  Breton  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Le  Breton  shortly. 

'  Then  you  can  tell  Miss  Luttrell  more  than  I  can, 
for  I  was  only  asked  to  the  crush,  and  I  didn't  get 
to  that  till  late.' 

Le  Breton  did  not  volunteer  any  information. 

Elsie  changed  the  subject.  She  asked  whether 
it  was  not  years  past  lunch  time,  and  professed  to 
be  ravenous.  She  said  she  had  brought  a  seaside 
appetite  up  to  London  with  her. 

Yet,  when  she  was  sitting  at  the  table  a  few 
minutes  later,  Le  Breton  saw  that  she  ate  little. 
She  helped  herself  to  two  or  three  things  and  left 
them.  She  said  she  was  thirsty,  and  drank  a  good 
deal  of  iced  water. 

Le  Breton  was  conscious  of  the  presence  of  some 
disturbing  influence  in  the  heart  or  the  head  of  Elsie. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  receded  from  him — 
that  her  mood  was  that  of  the  days  which,  since 
her  conditional  promise  to  him,  he  had  hoped  were 
over.  Of  late  she  had  let  the  light  of  her  counten- 
ance shine  upon  him  pretty  freely,  and  if  he  as- 
sumed some  of  the  rights  of  a  position  which  was, 
in  fact,  only  tentative  and  probationary,  it  was  not 
a  thing  for  wonder.  Elsie  scarcely  knew,  perhaps, 
how  generally  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  him,  nor  that  her  normal  manner  with 
him  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  a  report  current, 
if  not  to  start  it.  She  had  ridden  and  walked 
with  him  constantly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  They  were  to  be  seen  together  every- 
where. She  gave  him  as  many  dances  as  he  chose 
to  ask  for  at  the  balls  at  which  she  met  him.  She 
allowed  him  to  take  her  down  to  supper,  and  to 
sit  out  with  her  in  dusky  corners.  She  treated  him  in 
short  as  she  would  have  treated  an  accepted  suitor. 
But  he  was  not  an  accepted  suitor.  Elsie  remem- 
bered that  at  times,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

'  Percy  Twine's  in  town,'  said  the  Birchington 
boy  presently.  'You  know  Percy  Twine,  don't 
you  ?     I  have  met  him  here,  haven't  I  ? ' 

Le  Breton  declined  a  dish  that  was  handed  to 
him. 

('  You  are  not  eating  a  thing,'  said  Mrs  Luttrell 
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in  parenthesis.  '  Do  change  your  mind.  No  ? 
Some  chicken,  then  ?  You  want  sea  air  to  give 
you  an  appetite  like  Elsie's.') 

'  Yes,  Birchington  boy,'  said  Elsie  with  a  flip- 
pancy which  she  hoped  would  cover  the  unconscious 
satire  of  her  mother's  words,  for  the  vaunted  ap- 
petite was  a  myth.  '  Yes,  we  know  Mr  Twine. 
You  have  probably  met  him  here  pretty  often.' 

*  Well,  he's  in  town.  I  met  him  at  dinner  at 
Hurlingham  on  Sunday.  I  was  dining  with  Dreamy 
Carnac.  You  know  Dreamy  Carnac — the  bald, 
sleepy  one,  with  the  eyeglass  which  never  come, 
out.     I've  seen  him  go  to  sleep  behind  it  often — ' 

*  He  drives  a  coach,'  said  Elsie. 
'  And  drops  off  on  the  box — ' 

'  So  long  as  he  doesn't  drop  off  the  box,'  said 
Elsie  incompletely.     '  Well,  what  of  him  ?  ' 

'But  nothing  of  him,'  said  the  Birchington  boy 
provokingly.  *  He  only  comes  into  my  story  as 
local  colour — red,  don't  you  think,  in  his  case  ? 
He  gave  a  little  dinner  party,  of  which  I  was  one 
and  Twine  another,  and  at  the  table  near  us  was 
another  party,  which  included  you,  Lc  <  Breton, 
didn't  it?' 

Le  Breton  nodded. 

'  And  two  or  three  others,  and  Lady  Lambeth 
and   Miss  Mount     Well,  Twine  had  been  saying 
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that  he  had  never  seen  the  Miss  Mount  he  had 
heard  so  much  about,  and  so,  when  I  saw  that  she 
was  at  the  other  table,  I  naturally  directed  his 
attention  to  her.  Apparently,  just  at  the  same 
moment,  Le  Breton  was  pointing  Twine  out  to  her. 
You  did.     Didn't  you,  Le  Breton  .? ' 

*  I  know  Twine  by  sight,'  said  Le  Breton  shortly. 
'  I  knew  he  was  a  cousin  of  a  friend  of  Miss 
Mount's.  Yes,  I  pointed  him  out  to  her.' 
'  Did  anything  strike  you  ?  ?  ?  ' 
The  notes  of  interrogation  were  in  the  tone  of 
the  Birchington  boy,  and  in  his  eyebrows  which 
were  raised  in  suggestive  question. 

'  What  should  have  struck  me  ?  '  said  Le  Breton. 
He  felt  irritated  without  knowing  exactly  why. 
Mrs  Luttrell  paused  with  a  piece  of  chicken  on  her 
fork.  Elsie,  resting  her  elbows  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  supported  her  chin  on  her  clasped  hands. 
Her  expression  told  little. 

'  Well,  perhaps  nothing,'  said  the  Birchington  boy 
wiih  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders. 

'  A  pointless  story,  the  unpardonable  sin,'  said 
Mrs  Luttrell,  conveying  the  poised  piece  of  chicken 
to  her  mouth.     '  Birchington  boy,  how  could  you  ?  ' 
He  chuckled  delightfully. 

'  You  wouldn't  have  thought  it  so  pointless  if  you 
had  seen  them  together  at  Lady  Lambeth's  yester- 
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day.  They  talked  to  each  other  all  the  afternoon. 
I  wanted  to  go  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and  I  couldn't 
for  fear  of  disturbing  them. 

'  This  is  rank  scandal/  Elsie  said,  with  real  or 
affected  severity.  '  You  are  cultivating  the  tongue 
of  the  gossip.' 

'  Your  daughter  is  so  sharp  with  me,'  said  the 
young  sinner  plaintively  to  Mrs  Luttrell.  'Will 
you  not  chide  her  ? ' 

He  was  of  the  imperturbable  kind.  Elsie 
dropped  out  of  the  talk  for  a  few  moments.  She 
had  an  air  of  pre-occupation.  Le  Breton  noted  her 
expression,  but  he  did  notwatch  her.  He  associated 
her  mood  vaguely  now  with  the  presence  of  Twine 
in  London.  He  wondered  whether  they  had  met. 
He  became  conscious,  suddenly,  of  the  effort  it  was 
to  him  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  his  position. 

Elsie's  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  problems  of 
her  life.  She  attached  no  particular  importance  to 
anything  that  Birchington  might  say.  She  looked 
upon  him  as  a  feather-brained  sort  of  person,  whom 
it  was  impossible  not  to  like,  but  to  whose  light 
and  careless  utterances  it  would  be  vain  to  attend. 
He  took  neither  the  world  nor  the  people  in  it 
seriously  himself,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously  cither.  Elsie  had  heard  him  say,  when 
some  little  story  of  his  was  authentically  refuted, 
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'  Well,  really,  perhaps  so.  Did  I  say  the  other 
thing,  and  did  you  believe  me  ?  How  funny  of 
you  !' 

Still,  what  was  more  probable  than  that  Percy 
Twine  should  be  attracted  to  Winifred  ?  Beautiful 
Winifred  !     How  meet  a  fate  for  them  both. 

*  It  would  settle  it,  anyway,'  Elsie  said  to  herself 
Le  Breton  heard  the  impatient  little  sigh  that 
accompanied  the  thought.  He  met  her  eyes  and 
she,  feeling  suddenly  how  villainously  she  was 
treating  him,  experienced  a  contriteness  that  re- 
sulted in  a  wish  to  make  amends. 

It  chanced  that  the  Birchington  boy  had  an  early 
engagement  thatafternoon,and  so  took  hisdeparture 
immediately  after  lunch.  It  chanced,  also,  that 
Mrs  Luttrell  had  an  appointment  with  her  dress- 
maker. So,  at  a  moment  when  Elsie  was  stricken 
with  a  certain  remorse,  she  found  herself  left  alone 
with  Le  Breton. 

Off  the  dining-room  there  was  a  verandah  roofed 
with  glass  and  filled  with  palms  and  flowers.  It 
held  some  wicker  chairs. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

WHEN  Elsie  met  Percy,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of 
frank  camaraderie.  She  ignored  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  moment  when  the  friendship  that 
had  from  the  first  existed  between  them  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  changing  itself  for  something 
else.  She  saw  how  gladly  he  responded  to  her  wish 
for  the  old  relations  of  good  fellowship.  She  fancied 
she  detected  in  the  warm  cordiality  of  his  ready 
answer,  a  relief  that  nothing  more  should  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  If  she  winced  for  a  moment  then,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  her  engagement  to  Lc 
Breton  was  a  martyrdom. 

She  set  herself  resolutely  to  be  happy.  Winifred 
was  puzzled.  Perhaps  she  had  been  mistaken  in  a 
thing  she  had  once  thought. 

*  And  you  are  not  waiting  till  Henley?'  she  said. 

Elsie  shook  her  head  with  a  smile. 

'  I  found  I  liked  John  well  enough  to  rescind  my 
stipulation  for  freedom  till  then.' 
341 
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*  I  wonder  why  you  made  the  stipulation  in  the 
first  instance.* 

*  H'm/  said  Elsie. 

She  flitted  about  Winifred's  room.  Presently 
she  lent  over  the  chair  in  which  Winifred  was  sit- 
ting, and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed 
her. 

'  I  am  going  to  be  very,  very  happy,'  she  said. 
'John  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 
He  adores  me.  Winifred,  it  is  very  nice  to  be 
adored.  He  is  going  to  give  me  my  own  way  in 
everything.  He  is  never  going  to  be  jealous  or — 
or  particular.  He  is  never  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing I  want  to  do.  You  see,  I  must  do  as  I  like.  I 
must.  Mustn't  I,  Winifred  ?  I  am  built  that  way.  1 
must  be  a  little  bit  irresponsible.  It  is  in  my  blood, 
and  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  don't  want  to.  I  am  like 
the  girl  in  the  song,  who  "  only  answered  ting-a-ling- 
a-ling  "  to  all  that  one  might  say.  If  I  were  remon- 
strated with,  I  should  say,  "  Ting-a-ling-a-ling,"  or 
what  Arthur  Roberts  used  to  call,  "  words  to  that 
effect."  John  and  I  have  the  clearest  understanding 
of  the  terms  of  our  agreement.' 

'Dear  Elsie,'  Winifred  said,  'you  haven't  changed 
a  bit.  You  are  just  the  same  Elsie  that  shocked 
Agatha  with  the  "  Song  of  Sorts."  Do  you  re- 
member ? ' 
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Elsie  was  silent. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  ? '  asked  Winifred. 

'  Nothing/  said  Elsie ;  but  she  was  wondering 
how  the  news  she  had  to  tell  of  herself  would 
affect  Agatha. 

Agatha,  however,  was  on  the  seas,  and  it  would 
not  reach  her  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile,  much 
might  happen. 

The  acquaintance  between  Winifred  and  Percy 
ripened.  Mrs  Sefton's  was  not  the  only  dinner  party 
at  which  he  sat  next  to  her.  They  met  continually. 
Elsie,  watching  from  the  vantage-ground  of  her  own 
engagement,  saw  the  progress  it  made,  and,  looking 
ahead  with  prophetic  gaze,  was  unspeakably  glad 
that  she  had  come  to  her  sudden  decision. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
compliance  with  Le  Breton's  fervent  wish  that,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  him  finally,  she  had  entered  into 
the  conditional  compact  which  a  given  date  was  to 
ratify  or  annul,  she  marvelled  now  that  she  could 
ever  have  agreed  to  a  compromise  which,  in  her  own 
eyes,  must  always  be  so  bald  an  admission  that  she 
held  herself  free  on  the  chance  that  the  other  man 
might  speak.  There  was  a  degradation  both  to  her- 
self and  to  Le  Breton  in  the  thought.  Yet,  but  for 
Le  Breton,  her  position  would  have  been  one  which 
poets  and  writers  of  prose  have,  from  time  imme- 
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morial,  and  by  common  consent,  called  noble.  She 
would  have  been  the  type  of  the  woman  who  re- 
mains unweddcd  for  the  sake  of  one  in  the  world. 
Le  Breton,  however,  existed,  and  so  did  the  anom- 
alous conditions  to  which  his  existence  had  given 
rise.  It  seemed  to  Elsie  that,  without  loss  of  dig- 
nity, there  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  was  the  way  she  had  taken.  Nor  can  she, 
in  these  early  days,  at  least,  be  said  to  have  regretted 
taking  it.  The  companionship  of  Le  Breton  had 
grown  very  necessary  to  her.  Insensibly  his  love 
attracted  her  own,  and,  now  that  he  was  her  acknow- 
ledged lover,  and  that  which  had  been  merely  im- 
plied before  was  expressed  openly,  she  became 
conscious  of  a  stirring  of  her  pulses  at  his  touch  or 
the  sight  of  him,  or  the  sound  of  his  voice.  She 
saw  him  differently,  too.  He  was  not  quite  what 
she  had  thought,  even  in  his  appearance. 

For  Winifred  the  days  were  passing  on  swift,  glad 
wings.  She  saw,  with  a  moral  holding  of  her  breath, 
that  the  circle,  if  indeed  there  had  been  a  circle, 
was  broken.  She  and  Percy  stood  alone.  There 
was  something  that  was  almost  apprehensive  in  the 
happiness  that  filled  her  soul,  but  apprehensive 
only  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  joy  that 
seemed  like  to  come  to  her.  If  it  came  to  her, 
and  the  very  air  vibrated  with  expectation,  would  it 
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not  be  too  great  ?  The  skies  looked  bluer  for  the 
gladness  with  which  she  saw  them,  the  trees 
greener,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  more  wonderful ; 
and  Winifred's  own  beauty  was  radiant. 

Ascot  was  over.  The  tide  of  the  season  was  at 
its  turn. 

Lady  Lambeth,  like  Elsie,  saw  the  course  matters 
were  taking,  clearly.  She  sighed  at  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  the  loss  to  herself.  *  I  think  it  is  a  child  I 
have  wanted  always,'  she  thought. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  thing  miss- 
ing from  her  life.  The  name  for  the  want  was  easy 
enough  to  find,  but  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  the 
lack — call  it  what  you  would — money,  love,  rest, 
work,  health,  peace — was  universal.  Lady  Lambeth 
had  most  of  the  things  the  world  can  give,  but  the 
want  was  there,  and  Winifred  had  but  temporarily 
filled  it. 

'  Have  you  been  happy  with  me  ? '  she  said 
suddenly,  strangling  a  sob. 

She  had  not  known  quite  what  she  was  feeling, 
and  the  sound  of  the  break  in  her  own  voice 
unnerved  her.     She  burst  into  tears. 

Winifred  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  Lady  Lambeth  ?  Why  are  you 
crying  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me  if  I  have  been  happy 
as  if  our  good  times  together  were  over?     I  have 
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been  happier  than  I  ever  thought  to  be  again. 
Tell  me  why.  You  are  not  going  to  send  me  away 
from  you  ? ' 

'  I  was  wondering  what  I  shall  do  when  I  lose 
you,  Winifred.' 

Winifred  was  reminded  of  Madame  de  Valois 
and  the  last  night  in  the  garden  at  Choseville. 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  said,  *  But  why  do 
you  think  you  are  going  to  lose  me  ? ' 

Lady  Lambeth  did  not  answer.  When  she  looked 
up,  however,  she  saw  Winifred's  beautiful  rosy  blush. 

A  happy  restlessness  seized  Winifred  now.  She 
found  it  impossible  to  fix  her  attention  upon  any 
of  the  things  with  which  she  generally  employed 
herself  She  looked  into  books  and  closed  them. 
She  played  a  few  bars  of  a  nocturne  and  wandered 
from  it  into  a  waltz,  to  which  she  had  danced  with 
Percy,  and  from  the  waltz  perhaps  to  Elsie's  '  Song 
of  Sorts,'  and  from  that  to  Gounod's  '  Ave  Maria,' 
and  thence  back  to  the  waltz,  leaving  this  also 
unfinished.  She  slept  fitfully  at  night,  with  intervals 
of  happy  wakefulness,  in  which  she  lay  still  and 
thought,  or  rose  and,  slipping  into  a  wrapper,  went 
to  her  window  and  threw  it  open  wide,  and  sat 
beside  it,  breathing  deeply  the  freshened  air  and 
watching  the  dawn  creep  over  London. 

And  Percy  often  was  awake  at  the  self-same  time. 
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There  was  even  a  night  when,  unable  to  sleep,  he 
dressed  himself  and  went  out  into  the  silent  streets, 
to  walk  past  the  house  in  which  he  knew  she  lived. 
He  did  not  try,  in  the  present  state  of  his  affections, 
to  find  arguments  against  the  charge  of  fickleness 
that  he  knew  might  reasonably  have  been  preferred 
against  him.  He  only  knew  that,  whereas  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  loved  Elsie,  he  could  not 
disguise  his  worship  of  Winifred.  He  knew  now 
that  she  had  set  her  mark  upon  his  heart  as  long 
ago  as  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  her  at  Calais. 

All  his  objections  to  marriage  vanished.  The 
freedom  he  had  cherished  so  dearly  he  was  prepared 
to  offer  up  without  a  regret.  It  seemed  indeed  only 
to  be  good  insomuch  as  without  it  he  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  ask  the  hand  of  Winifred. 
For  he  meant  to  ask  it.  Then  there  came  upon 
him  a  very  torment  of  fear  lest  her  answer  should 
dash  his  hopes  to  the  ground.  What  chance  was 
there  for  him  ? 

Miss  Mount,  with  her  beauty  and  her  charm,  and 
under  the  wing  of  Lady  Lambeth,  might  have  her 
pick  of  the  men  of  London.    What  chance  for  him  ? 

And  yet,  had  she  not  remembered  him,  even  as 
he  remembered  her  ?  Was  he  mistaken  when  he 
thought  that  her  face  lit  up  at  his  approach  ? 

But  the  pain  of  the  uncertainty  was  insupport- 
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able.  The  presence  of  Winifred  became  fraught 
with  suffering  for  him  ;  her  absence  filled  him  with 
a  gnawing  unrest.  When  he  saw  her  with  other 
men,  he  was  consumed  with  so  grievous  a  longing 
to  have  her  to  himself,  that  sometimes  he  had  to 
walk  away  to  recover  his  self-control.  When  this 
stage  was  reached,  Percy  knew  no  peace.  It  had 
never  been  so  before  with  him.  He  had  had  small 
affairs  of  the  heart,  of  which,  perhaps,  that  with 
Elsie  was  the  most  notable,  but  none  of  them  had 
caused  him  anything  approaching  to  the  exquisite 
torture  he  was  now  enduring.  To  end  it,  or  to  in- 
crease it  tenfold,  he  had,  he  knew,  but  to  ask  the 
thing  he  craved  ;  but,  so  fearful  was  he  of  defeating 
his  object  by  prematureness,  that  he  prolonged  his 
suffering  voluntarily. 

Then  Winifred  began  to  suffer.  The  unquiet, 
which  had  been  so  sweet,  became  intolerable.  The 
broken  rest  of  her  nights  expressed  itself  in  the  loss 
of  her  colour.  Her  energies  flagged.  All  the  new 
girls  eat  well  and  are  healthy,  and  Winifred  was 
one  of  them,  but  now,  of  a  sudden,  her  appetite 
disappeared,  and  she  lost  something  of  her  strength. 
The  functions  of  the  waning  season  were  an  exertion 
to  her. 

Henley  was  at  hand.  Winifred,  who  had  never 
been  at  a  regatta,  and  who  had  been  looking  for- 
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ward  to  the  experience  with  some  keenness,  and  had 
chosen  her  Henley  frocks  as  carefully  as  she  had 
chosen  those  for  Ascot,  now  lost,  or  thought  she 
had  lost,  her  interest  in  the  matter.  Percy  Twine 
was  to  be  there,  she  knew,  and,  though  he  would 
not  be  of  the  same  party  as  that  she  and  Lady 
Lambeth  were  to  join,  it  was  probable  that  she 
would  see  him  ;  but  she  was  not  sure  now  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  not  out-balanced  by  the 
suffering  that  succeeded  it. 

On  the  evening  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
regatta.  Lady  Lambeth  and  Winifred,  having  called 
for  Elsie,  who  was  bound  for  the  same  destination, 
duly  made  their  way  down  and  were  met  by 
their  host  at  the  station,  and  escorted  thence,  with 
other  guests,  to  the  house-boat,  which  was  to  be 
their  home  for  the  next  few  days.  Winifred  felt 
her  spirits  returning.  She  was  delighted  with  every- 
thing she  saw.  The  novelty  of  it  all  was  enchanting. 
She  had  a  tiny  white  bedroom — or  was  it  cabin  ? — 
with  a  little  French  window — or  ought  she  to  call 
it  a  port-hole? — opening  on  to  the  river  itself  It 
was  hung  with  white  muslin  curtains.  Everything 
was  white,  and  such  a  white  !  There  was  a  white 
chair,  and  a  white  dressing-table,  and  the  walls  were 
white.  Not  an  available  inch  of  space  was  wasted. 
One  thing  dove-tailed  into  another.  A  piece  of 
2  A 
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the  floor  itself  opened  upwards,  she  discovered 
later,  and  disclosed  a  bath.  Nor  were  things  orna- 
mental wanting.  There  were  some  etchings  on 
the  walls,  and  on  a  shelf  stood  a  bowl  of  crimson 
roses,  while,  where  the  hand  could  reach  them 
from  the  berth,  a  few  novels  and  other  works  of 
discreet  lightness  had  their  place  in  a  little  book- 
case. There  were  pink  geraniums  in  the  flower-box 
outside  the  window. 

She  wished  to  live  in  a  house-boat  all  her  life. 
Dinner  passed  merrily,  Winifred  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  a  fun  that  was  buoyant  and  exhilarating. 
The  servants  moved  round  the  table,  with  silent 
tread  and  deft  hands.  Laughter  rang  out  cheerily. 
A  holiday  mood  took  the  party,  and  the  stories 
sailed  nearer  the  wind,  perhaps  (under  cover  of  the 
informality  that  permits  itself  at  a  picnic),  than 
would  have  been  possible  at  a  London  dinner 
party. 

Winifred  and  Elsie  demurely  consulted  each 
other  with  their  eyes  as  to  when  not  to  laugh. 

One  story,  the  boy  Birchington's,  by  example, 
was  just  over  the  line  (Elsie,  who  had  once  or  twice 
been  in  an  omnibus,  described  it  afterwards  as 
'  beyond  the  above  distances,  sixpence ')  and  Lady 
Lambeth  felt  constrained  to  say, — 

'  Really,  Mr  Birchington  ! ' 
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But  unfortunately  for  her  reproof,  the  point  of 
the  story  (for  obvious  reasons  I  do  not  give  it ! ) 
proved  too  much  for  her,  and  she  chuckled  con- 
sumedly. 

The  incorrigible  Elsie  chose  this  moment  to  say, 
without  relaxing  a  muscle  in  her  face, — 

'  You  and  I,  Winifred,  don't  know  what  they  are 
all  laughing  at.  We  don't  understand,  do  we? 
But,  no  doubt  we,'  with  a  little  pause,  *  shall  when 
we're  older.' 

It  mattered  little  that  Elsie's  speech  was  in  itself 
neither  very  witty  nor  very  original ;  as  she  made 
it,  the  funniness  of  it  seemed  irresistible.  '  You 
will  when  you're  older'  became  a  catch  -  word 
amongst  the  party,  and  the  indiscreet  Birchington 
boy's  assertion  that  his  story  was,  perhaps,  a 
*  married-woman's  story,'  happily  was  lost  in  the 
general  laughter. 

But  after  dinner,  on  deck,  when  the  evening  was 
closing  in  and  the  river  lay  like  a  shining  mirror 
under  the  sky,  and  reflected  its  lights  and  shadows, 
and  distant  music  tinkled  across  the  water,  a  pro- 
found melancholy  stole  over  Elsie.  Ilcr  sadness 
infected  Winifred  at  once.  The  beauty  of  the  fall- 
ing night  took  to  itself  an  ineffable  sorrowfulness. 
The  stillness  was  intense.  Neither  the  dip  of  the 
oars  of  a  passing  boat  nor  the  sound  of  human 
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voices  nad  power  to  relieve  it.  The  breeze  that 
rustled  in  the  willows  on  the  bank  was  like  the 
sigh  of  a  thing  that  mourns.  It  came  fitfully. 
Stars  began  to  appear.  The  mystery  of  them  was 
nsistent.  A  feeling  of  loneliness  added  itself  to 
the  other  emotions  the  evening  evoked. 

Winifred's  hand  stole  into  Elsie's.  Elsie  closed 
her  own  upon  it  and  held  it  fast. 

*  What  made  you  do  that  ? '  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

But  Winifred  shook  her  head.  She  could  not 
explain.  She  looked  away  to  w^here  a  splendid 
mass  of  inky  cloud  lay  heavily  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  It  seemed  to  bound  the  illimitable  sky, 
in  one  direction  at  least.  The  terrible  feeling  of 
aloneness  left  her.  The  vastness  of  space  lost  its 
unspeakable  awfulness. 

'  Partly,  I  think,'  Winifred  said  then,  *  because  I 
love  you  so  much.  We  have  always  been  friends 
— from  the  day  you  came  to  Choseville.  Do  you 
remember  that  day,  Elsie  ?  I  remember  it.  I  took 
you  round  the  garden  before  we  went  to  bed. 
There  were  stars,  as  there  are  to-night.  Oh,  Elsie, 
Elsie,  promise  me  that  we  shall  be  friends  always.' 

*  Nothing  shall  ever  come  between  us,'  Elsie 
said. 

Winifred  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied 
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*  Not  even — not  even  if  .  .  .' 
She  could  not  finish  her  sentence. 

Elsie  looked  down  at  the  river.  A  fish  jumped 
close  at  hand. 

'  He  never  cared  for  me/  Elsie  said  in  a  low 
voice ;  '  I  know  what  you  think,  though  I  can't  tell 
how  you  guessed  or  why  I  know  that  you  guessed. 
You  did  guess,  didn't  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Winifred. 

*  Well,  there  was  never  anything  between  us. 
He  never  cared  for  me,  though  I  believe,  for  one 
day,  he  thought  honestly  that  he  did,  but  he  didn't, 
Winifred,  he  didn't.  You  can  make  your  mind 
quite,  quite  easy.' 

'But  you,  Elsie?' 

'  From  the  first  minute  I  saw  him.  Do  you 
wonder  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't  wonder.' 

A  roar  of  laughter  came  up  from  the  dinner- 
table  at  which  the  men  were  still  sitting. 

Lady  Lambeth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  deck,  said 
to  her  hostess, — '  Another  of  the  bad  Birchington 
boy's  stories,  I  fear.' 

*  But  now,  Elsie  ? ' 

Winifred  whispered  the  question. 

*  Oh,  now  I  am  engaged  to  John,'  said  Elsie. 
'  It  is  much  better.     I  am  really  very  fond  of  him. 
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I  am,  really.  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  to  make 
John  happy.  He  worships  the  ground  I  walk  on, 
so  I  have  something  to  live  for,  you  see,  and  you 
know  what  splendid  animal  spirits  I  have.  I  never 
mope  for  long.  If  it  will  convince  you,  I  will  sing 
my  "  Song  of  Sorts."  But,  Winifred,  how  strange  it 
is  :  Agatha  and  I  and  you  ! ' 

Winifred  was  silent. 

'And  it  will  be  you,  Winifred,'  Elsie  added. 
'  Oh,  I  am  glad  it  will  be  you.' 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

\1  7INIFRED  slept  that  night  as  she  had  not 

'  ^  slept  for  a  week.  When  she  woke,  the 
world  was  flooded  with  sunlight.  She  threw  her 
window  more  widely  open  and  looked  out  at  the 
sparkling  river.  It  was  still  early,  and  not  many 
boats  were  about.  The  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and 
the  air  was  cool.     Hope  rose  high  within  her. 

Her  little  room  looked  whiter  even  by  day.  The 
surface  of  the  woodwork  was  smooth  and  shining. 
The  scent  of  the  roses  was  delightful. 

At  eight  o'clock  one  of  the  neat  maids  brought 
chocolate  to  her  and  prepared  her  bath.  i\n  hour 
later  Winifred  went  on  deck,  which  she  found  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  Birchington  boy.  He 
professed  to  have  been  up  since  six  and  to  have 
bathed  in  the  river. 

*And  now  I'm  starving  and  I  believe  we  don't 
break  our  fast  till  half-past  nine.  I  can't  make  up 
mv  mind  whether  to  wait  till  then  or  to  ask  for 
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something  to  go  on  with.  What  would  you  advise, 
Miss  Mount  ?  I  say,  these  wicker  chairs  arc  com- 
fortable, aren't  they.' 

Winifred  tried  one,  and  agreed  with  him. 

'  But  what  would  you  advise  ? '  he  said. 

Winifred  said  that  to  allay  his  hunger  temporarily 
would  be  to  spoil  his  breakfast,  and  to  breakfast  at 
once  would  be  to  forfeit  everyone's  enchanting 
society. 

He  decided  on  waiting. 

The  gilded  tip  of  his  cigarette  shone  in  the  sun- 
light. There  was  sunlight  everywhere.  For  once 
the  weather  appeared  to  augur  well  for  Henley. 
Winifred  put  up  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes.  She 
was  startled  presently  by  an  exclamation  from  her 
companion,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  was 
looking  at  the  adjacent  house-boat. 

'  By  Jove,  the  Moon  Maid  !  How  funny  that  she 
should  be  alongside  of  us.  She  is  the  house-boat, 
Dreamy  Carnac  has  taken  for  the  three  days.  You've 
met  Dreamy  Carnac,  Miss  Mount,  haven't  you  ? ' 

Winifred  was  trying  to  remember  what  her 
association  was  with  the  name.  She  recollected 
simultaneously  with  the  utterance  of  the  Birching- 
ton  boy's  next  words. 

*  Only  funny,  I  mean,  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
somebody  one  kno\vs !     He  is  having  a   bachelor 
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party — two  or  three  Johnnies  I  know.  You  pro- 
bably know  some  of  them  too.  Percy  Twine's 
going  there ;  you  know  Percy  Twine.* 

To  put  it  thus  was  purest  mischief  upon  the  part 
of  Mr  Birchington  ;  however, — 

'  Yes,  I  know  Mr  Twine,'  Winifred  said. 

The  day  seemed  even  fairer  than  before.  She 
became  aware  suddenly  of  the  singing  of  birds.  A 
lark  was  soaring  high  into  the  azure.  A  song  was 
being  sung  in  her  own  heart.  The  oars  of  a  boat 
that  went  by  kept  time  to  it.  The  radiant  colours, 
that  painted  the  morning  were  expressed  in  the  har- 
monies of  it.     Oh,  it  was  good  to  be  alive  ! 

Elsie  appeared  next,  then  one  by  one  the  rest  of 
the  party.  Greetings  and  inquiries  were  exchanged. 
Breakfast  was  declared  to  be  ready,  and  the  day 
began  in  earnest. 

The  river  became  covered  with  boats.  For  a  time, 
to  Winifred,  the  interest  of  looking  at  the  scene, 
living  as  it  was  with  movement,  and  kaleidoscopic 
in  its  shifting  hues,  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  unend- 
ing. She  enjoyed  everything,  from  the  races  to  the 
wandering  minstrels — three  prodigal  sons  and  a 
daughter,  with  banjos  and  a  minute  piano  in  a  punt 
delighted  her.  They  sang  and  played  under  the 
house-boat,  and  reaped  a  small  harvest  of  coins. 
She  asked  them  to  come  again,  and  they  promised. 
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The  periodical  clearing  of  the  course,  at  the  sound 
of  the  blatant  bell  and  the  shout  of  the  Conservancy 
men,  caused  ever  new  combinations. 

Le  Breton  turned  up  in  a  Canadian  canoe  and  the 
course  of  the  morning.  He  took  Elsie  out  in  both. 
Winifred  and  the  Birchington  boy  and  others  left 
the  house-boat  presently  in  a  punt,  and  Winifred 
cast  a  glance  at  the  deck  of  the  Moon  Maid  as  she 
passed  it,  but  Percy  Twine  was  not  there.  Nor 
was  he  to  be  seen  on  the  return  to  lunch.  The 
day  began  to  lose  something  of  its  charm.  Elsie 
and  Le  Breton  had  called  upon  their  neighbour,  but 
Winifred  listened  in  vain  for  a  mention  of  the  miss- 
ing Percy.  She  watched  for  him  all  that  after- 
noon. 

What  could  have  kept  him  ?  Winifred  was  not 
by  nature  patient.  Something  that  was  hostile, 
and  like  the  feeling  she  had  had  towards  her  father 
in  the  days  when  she  did  not  know  him,  rose  within 
her.  The  hours  were  poisoned  by  w'aiting.  She 
saw  that  the  crowd  held  ugly  things — a  woman 
with  yellow  hair  had  a  mauve  complexion. 

The  day  had  been  surpassingly  fair,  but  now  the 
sun  set  with  a  thinness  and  an  inadequacy  of  colour 
that  made  those  who  noted  the  signs  of  the  heavens 
shake  their  heads  for  the  morrow.  Later,  a  wind 
rose  and  clouds  crept  up   over  the   sky.     Before 
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morning  Winifred  heard  the  hiss  of  rain  on  the 
river. 

The  second  day  of  the  regatta  was  one  of  um- 
brellas and  mackintoshes.  The  course  looked 
inexpressibly  dismal.  Wet  races  were  rowed.  A 
few  men  and  boys  and  a  gipsy  woman  or  two 
trudged  about  in  the  mud  on  the  bank.  A  sprinkl- 
ing of  boats,  with  drenched  or  muffled  crews,  moved 
depressingly  through  the  downpour.  No  one  who 
was  wise  and  was  not  staying  on  the  spot  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  morning.  Even  Le  Breton  did 
not  present  himself  before  lunch.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  day  in  town  having  shown  signs  of 
improvement,  he  turned  up  at  the  house-boat 

Winifred  had  been  passive  all  day.  She  had  been 
spared  the  strain  of  watching.  It  had  been  a  re- 
lief to  know  that  in  such  weather  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  come  down  from  London.  She  was 
conscious,  while  the  rain  fell  in  its  torrents,  of  a 
freedom  from  the  pain  that  had  marred  so  many 
hours  of  the  preceding  day.  She  listened  to  the 
sound  of  the  drip  upon  the  awning  over  the  deck, 
and  found  an  interest  in  the  intermingling  rings  that 
covered  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  thing  then 
at  which  men  were  swearing  and  women  uttering 
their  plaints  was  to  her  not  without  its  attendant 
consolation.     When,   however,  the   day  improved, 
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and  the  appearance  of  Le  Breton  on  the  scene 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  come  down  from 
town  if  one  had  the  inclination,  Winifred  felt  that 
her  period  of  rest  was  at  an  end. 

At  sundown  a  very  curious  effect  of  light  was 
seen.  Winifred  and  Elsie,  who  were  on  deck  at  the 
time,  witnessed  it  with  wonder.  While  they  had 
been  at  dinner,  the  sky  had  once  more  clouded  over 
darkly,  and  as  they  left  the  saloon,  rain  began  to 
fall  and  continued  sharply  for  a  space.  During  the 
shower,  however,  a  wide  streak  of  yellow  marked 
the  west,  and  almost  suddenly,  as  the  sun  reached  it, 
this  streak  grew  crimson.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
black  cloud  above,  a  light  that  was  blood-red  was 
thrown  on  to  everything.  The  river  and  the  trees 
and  the  boats  were  illumined  as  with  Bengal  fires. 
The  wet  leaves  of  a  palm  shone  like  flames.  Faces 
caught  a  rosiness  that  was  like  a  maiden's  blush. 
The  drops  of  the  rain  itself  were  reddened  and  looked 
like  falling  rubies.  Then,  as  they  lessened  and  fell 
at  wider  intervals  with  the  ceasing  of  the  shower,  a 
rainbow  appeared  in  the  cloud.  The  colours  of  it 
were  gorgeous,  with  red  tones  dominant.  The  effect 
was  extraordinary  and  lurid.  It  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes,  and  faded  as  the  sun  vanished  behind  the 
line  of  the  horizon. 

So  intent  were  the  two  girls  in   watching  the 
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phenomenon  that  ended  the  wet  day  that  they  did 
not  see  a  boat  put  off  from  the  M0071  Maid,  She 
was  alongside  and  her  occupant  had  stood  up  and 
was  raising  his  hat  before  they  looked  down  and 
saw  Percy  Twine.  Winifred  trembled  unaccount- 
ably, and  was  grateful  to  the  strange  light  which 
had  not  then  completely  disappeared,  and  under 
cover  of  which  it  mattered  little  whether  the 
treacherous  colour  mounted  to  her  face  or  left  it. 

It  had  something  to  do  with  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  Elsie  to  go  out  on  the  river  with  Le  Breton 
in  his  canoe  that  Winifred  presently  found  herself 
alone  with  Percy  in  his  boat.  At  the  last  moment 
she  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  persuade 
Lady  Lambeth  to  accompany  her. 

'  Oh,'  said  Percy  when  a  few  strokes  had  taken 
them  out  into  the  stream,  *  Fate  owes  me  some  com- 
pensation for  the  way  she  has  treated  me  yesterday 
and  to-day  till  this  moment.  Don't  grudge  me  the 
amends  she  seems  inclined  to  make.  Look,  Miss 
Mount,  the  clouds  are  passing  off.  It  is  going  to  be 
fine  now  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  evening  is 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  sorry  behaviour  of  the 
day.' 

He  shipped  one  of  his  sculls  to  allow  a  boat  to 
pass. 

Winifred  smiled. 
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•  Did  I  do  that  ?— did  I  steer  you  badly  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'You  didn't  come  down  yesterday?'  Winifred 
said. 

'  I  told  you  that  Fate  had  treated  me  badly,'  said 
Percy,  rowing  slowly  ;  '  I  started  to  come  down.  I 
had  a  cab  accident  on  the  way  to  Paddington.' 

'  Your  hand/  said  Winifred,  quickly. 

She  saw  that  one  of  his  fingers  was  bandaged. 
There  was  a  little  scar,  too,  on  his  temple. 

You  were  hurt.     Oh,  I  am  sorry.' 

A  bit  cut/  said  Percy,  'but  nothing  to  signify. 
That  would  not  have  kept  me  in  town.  It  was  the 
unfortunate  driver  who  was  hurt.  A  market  cart 
ran  into  us  at  the  corner  of  Praed  Street,  and  we 
were  turned  completely  over  and  his  arm  was 
broken.  I  took  him  to  a  hospital  and  I  couldn't 
do  less  than  stay  there  till  they  had  set  it.  He 
suffered  a  great  deal.  But  last  night  he  was 
better,  and  this  morning  I  saw  him.  Poor  chap, 
he  seemed  more  distressed  at  having  indirectly 
kept  me  in  town  than  at  what  he  had  gone 
through.' 

'  That  was  nice  of  him,'  said  Winifred. 

Then  the  potential  gravity  of  the  accident  struck 
home  to  her. 

The  smile  left  her  lips.     He  saw  her  shudder. 
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You  might  have  been  killed  ! '  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

His  eyes  were  upon  hers,  searching  them  eagerly 
for  confirmation  of  the  inference  he  scarcely  dared 
to  draw  from  her  look  and  her  tone.  A  breathless 
moment  followed,  in  which  it  seemed  to  Winifred 
that  the  pulses  of  life  were  suspended. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

THE  time  came  now  when  Winifred's  power  of 
facing  the  unalterable  was  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
She  had  told  Percy  in  the  first  instance  how  little 
she  knew  of  herself  His  answer  had  been  to  tell 
her  again  how  much  he  loved  her.  It  was  her  wish, 
however,  to  enter  fully  into  particulars,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  day  after  the  return  from  Henley  he 
came  to  Sloane  Street  to  hear  her  story.  In  relat- 
ing it  she  omitted  nothing,  not  even  the  doubts 
which  had  assailed  her  as  to  her  legitimacy.  She 
used  the  word  and  spoke  plainly,  for  nothing  must 
be  slurred  over  or  left  uncertain  in  this  history  of 
her  life. 

*0h,  Winifred,'  he  said,  'don't  you  know  that 
even  if  you  had  been  right  in  what  you  feared,  it 
would  have  made  not  one  jot  of  difference  ?  You 
would  still  be  the  Winifred  I  love.  Oh,  I  love  you 
for  yourself,  and  not  for  the  fact  that  the  church 
and  a  ring  and  a  book  had  their  due  part  in  the 

364 
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union  of  your  parents.  It  is  you  I  love — you,  you. 
Supposing  even  that  the  set  forms  had  not  been 
observed,  would  any  blame  have  attached  to  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  take  the  same  view  that  I 
did,'  said  Winifred,  her  face  illumined.  *  I  re- 
member, at  Choseville,  before  my  father's  letter  set 
these  doubts  at  rest,  determining  that  I  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  any  difference  between 
myself  and — and — other  girls.  I  meant  to  fight 
for  the  rights  which  I  thought  would  be  denied  me. 
I  remember  glorying  in  my  rebellion.  I  wanted 
to  face  the  thing  that  could  not  be  changed  and  to 
make  the  best  of  it' 

She  paused. 

'  But  for  all  that,'  she  added,  '  the  relief  of  know- 
ing from  my  father's  letter  that  these  fears,  at  least, 
were  groundless,  was  unspeakable.' 

Percy  stretched  his  arm  along  the  back  of  the 
sofa  or  which  they  were  sitting  till  his  hand  touched 
hers.     He  clasped  it  closely  in  his  own. 

*  Why  do  you  talk  of  this  ? '  he  said  gently. 

'  Because,'  said  Winifred,  '  I  want  your  eyes  to 
be  fully  open.  There  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  my  years  of  banishment,  but  I  don't  know  what 
it  was.  If  my  father  had  lived  I  think  he  would 
have  told  me,  but  he  died.  I  know  nothing  about 
myself.  I  believe  I  have  no  near  relations.  I 
2  B 
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stand  alone.     Arc  you  quite,  quite  sure  that  you 
want  to  marry  me  ? ' 

*  Do  you  love  me,  Winifred  ?  ' 
'  Dearly.' 

'  When  did  you  know  you  loved  me  ? ' 

'  I  think  the  night  I  met  you  at  Hurlingham,  but 

I  believe  that,  without  knowing  it,  I  have  loved  you 

since  the  day  I  saw  you  at  Calais.' 
'  The  day  you  snubbed  me  ! ' 
'  The  day  you  thought  I  snubbed  you.     Oh,  you 

don't  know  how  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  what  I 

said  was  not  meant  for  you.' 

'  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  you,  Winifred  ?  * 
He  bowed  his  head  over  the  hand  he  held,  so 

that  his  forehead  rested  against  it  upon  the  back 

of  the  sofa. 

*  I  want  to  show  you  my  mother's  picture,'  she 
said  presently. 

She  took  him  across  the  room  to  where  it  hung. 

'  My  father  never  spoke  of  her  to  me,'  she  said 
in  a  low  voice.  *  I  used  to  long  to  ask  him  about 
her,  but  I  never  was  able.  It  was  very  strange.  I 
know  he  loved  her ;  you  have  read  what  he  says  of 
her  in  the  letter,  and  I,  though  I  don't  remember 
her,  love  her — yet  he  would  not  talk  to  me  of 
her.' 

Percy  was  silent,  thinking. 
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*  In  the  letter,'  he  said  then,  *  your  father  speaks 
of  her  death  as — as  painful.' 

Winifred  looked  from  the  picture  to  her  lover. 

*  Do  you  know  how  she  died  ? '  he  said. 

'  By  some  sudden  illness,'  answered  Winifred. 
There  was  silence  again. 

*  But  I  don't  know  that,'  she  said,  breaking  it 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and  speaking  more  to  herself 
than  to  him.  '  I  have  only  thought  it  was  by  some 
sudden  illness.  I  have  always  supposed  it  was 
heart  disease.  I  have  no  grounds  for  thinking 
so.  .  .  .' 

She  was  looking  at  Percy  with  eyes  that 
appeared  to  see  beyond  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  gradually  they  recognised  his  presence. 

'  I  have  no  grounds  for  thinking  so,'  Winifred 
repeated,  definitely  addressing  him. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  vague  uneasiness.  Nothing 
was  changed  in  the  room,  yet  a  threat  hung  in  the 
air.  He  was  reminded  of  the  lull  that  precedes 
thunder.  In  Nature,  an  earthquake  might  follow 
so  tense  a  moment.  He  found  himself  watching 
for  what  would  happen  next. 

'  How  did  mother  die  ? '  Winifred  said  half  aloud. 

She  went  over  to  the  writing-table.  Percy 
looked  on  as  she  opened  the  desk  and  moved  the 
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sliding  panel  of  its  secret  place.  She  took  out  the 
tress  of  hair  and  contemplated  it. 

'  It  was  hers,'  she  said  absently.  '  Isn't  it  long 
and  beautiful  ? ' 

Percy  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

'  Very  beautiful.     It  is  like  your  own,  Winifred.' 

'  The  ends  of  it  are  singed,'  said  Winifred,  still 
with  the  air  of  pre-occupation.     '  Isn't  that  strange?' 

Percy  looked  and  saw  that  it  was  so. 

She  mused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  recalled 
herself  to  the  present. 

'  I  only  found  this  lately,'  she  said.  '  I  was 
looking  for  something,  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
space  not  accounted  for  in  the  top  of  the  writing- 
table.  I  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  the  panel. 
A  very  curious  thing  happened.  I  remembered 
my  mother  suddenly  by  this  piece  of  her  hair.  I 
remembered  driving  her  by  reins  of  her  hair.  I 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  two  and  a- 
half  then,  for  I  was  not  quite  three  when  I  went  to 
Choseville.' 

*  I  suppose  one  forgets  nothing,  really,'  Percy 
said. 

'  You  think  that  too ! '  said  Winifred.  *  I  am 
sure  of  it.  But  one  can  only  get  back  at  certain 
moments.  I  am  convinced  that  the  record  of  even 
our  earliest  days  is  all  here '  (she  touched  her  fore- 
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head),  '  if  one  could  only  reach  it.  I  have  had 
one  other  recollection  of  my  mother.  I  was  look- 
ing at  one  of  her  water-colours,  and  for  an  instant 
I  saw  her  painting  it.     It  was  this  one.' 

He  followed  her  to  the  wall  on  which  it 
hung. 

'  These  are  all  hers.     Aren't  they  beautiful  ? ' 
Percy  bent  forward  to  examine  the  picture.     He 
leant  more  closely  towards   it.     Then  he   turned 
and  looked  at  Winifred. 

*  That  is  White  Acton,'  he  said. 

'White  Acton!'  said  Winifred.  'White 
Acton  ! ' 

*  That  is  White  Acton,'  he  said  again.  '  I 
couldn't  be  mistaken.  There  could  not  be  two 
houses  exactly  the  same.  Why,  the  porch,  the 
step,  the  hall  window.  .  .  .  And  I  know  this  tree, 
and  here  is  the  pond  in  the  corner  of  the  Home 
Meadow.  And  this  is  the  lower  lodge  and  a  bit  of 
the  drive.' 

Percy  went  from  one  sketch  to  another. 

'  White  Acton,'  Winifred  said  to  herself,  trying 
to  gauge  the  sound. 

'  Your  father  and  mother  must  have  lived  there 
for  a  time/  Percy  said.  '  I  bought  the  place  only 
a  few  years  ago.  It  had  been  unlet  for  a  long 
while.     How  extraordinary  this  is,  Winifred.' 
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A  flood  of  dim  associations,  things  vague, 
intangible  as  illusion,  swept  over  her.  Had  not 
the  name  always  stirred  some  sleeping  memory  ? 

*  I  remember  something,'  she  said  at  last.  '  I  am 
going  to  remember.' 

She  was  trembling.  There  was  a  fixed  look  in 
her  eyes  that  reminded  Percy  of  the  look  on  the 
face  of  Agatha  in  her  somnambulism.  Such  a  look 
might  clairvoyance  wear. 

Yet  Winifred  was  not  clairvoyant,  and  she  was 
only  trying  to  remember. 

*  There  is  a  big  hall,  isn't  there,  and  the  floors  of 
the  passages  are  polished.  I  think  I  used  to  slide 
on  them.  How  strange  that  is.  I  have  never  re- 
membered that  till  now.  It  is  the  sound  of  the 
name  that  has  brought  it  back  to  me.  The  stair- 
case is  in  a  sort  of  inner  hall — ' 

'  Opening  off  the  outer  one  with  a  step  between,' 
said  Percy. 

*  I  forget  the  step,  but  I  remember  the  second 
hall  and  the  stairs.  I  remember  a  long  corridor 
with  a  little  low  gate  at  the  end  of  it.' 

*  There  was  a  gate,'  said  Percy.  '  I  had  it  taken 
away  when  I  altered  the  house.  How  strange  this 
is,  Winifred.' 

'  The  nursery  was  beyond  it.  The  passage 
turned,  and  it  was  the  room  at  the  end.' 
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'  It  has  been  pulled  down,'  said  Percy.  *  The 
billiard-room  is  there  now.  I  added  a  bit  to  the 
wing.  There  had  been  a  fire  at  some  time  or  other 
at  that  end  of  the  house,  and  the  wood-work  was 
very  much — ' 

He  broke  off,  arrested  by  Winifred's  expres- 
sion. 

'  A  fire,'  she  said.  '  A  fire  !  I  remember  it.  .  .  . 
I.  .  .  .  Oh,  Percy,  I  believe  I  caused  it' 

'  You,  Winifred  ! ' 

'Wait,'  she  said.  'Wait  Let  me  think.  I 
must  remember  now.' 

She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

*  I  remember,'  she  said  breathlessly  ;  '  I  was  play- 
ing. There  was  a  candle.  ...  I  .  .  .  Mother's 
muslin  gown.  She  was  asleep.  I  can  see  the 
flames.  ...  I  was  a  little  child.  I  didn't  under- 
stand. .  .  .' 

She  sank  to  her  knees,  bowed  and  shaken  with 
uncontrollable  sobbing. 

'  Winifred,'  Percy  said,  throwing  himself  beside 
her.  '  Dearest  Winifred,  purest  and  best  woman 
that  ever  was  made  the  unwitting  instrument  of 
fate.' 

He  was  wracked  in  sympathy  by  the  pain  that 
was  hers.  But  for  the  issue  he  had  no  fear.  She 
was  young,  she  was    strong,    and    he    knew   that 
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face  to  face  with  the  thing  that  could  not  be 
changed,  she  would  meet  it  bravely,  and  rise  up, 
chastened,  it  might  be,  but  unconquered,  to  accept 
not  the  evil  only  but  the  good  that  life  still  held 
for  her. 


THE    END 
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THE    STATE    AND     ITS    CHILDREN.      By    Gertrude 

TUCKWELL. 

Classical  Translations 

NEIV  VOL  UMES. 

Crown  Zvo.     Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  Cock,  Ship, 
Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester. 

TACITUS— Agricola    and    Germania.      Translated    by    R.    B. 

TowNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  ll.. 
In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


Fiction 

E.  F.  Benson.    THE  RUBICON.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
*Dodo.'     2.  vols.     CrownZvo.     2ls. 
The  announcement  of   a  new  novel  of  society  by  the  author  of  the  brilliantly 
successful    'Dodo'  will    excite    great    interest,   and  it  is  believed    that    'The 
Rubicon'  will  prove  to  have  as  much  fascination  as  its  predecessor. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  *A  Gentleman  of  France,'  etc.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21s. 
Mr.  Weyman's  fine  historical  tales  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists, 
and  tliis  stirring  story  of  Richelieu  and  the  Huguenots  will  not  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. 
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Mrs.  Oliphant.     THE    PRODIGALS.      By  Mrs.   Oliphant. 

2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21  s. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much    about  a  new   story   from    Mrs.    Oliphant's 
graceful  pen.     The  present  one  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  study. 

Baring  Gould.      THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.      By  S.  Baring 
Gould,   Author  of  'Mehalah,'   *  Cheap  Jack   Zita,'  etc.      3  vo/s. 
Crown  Svo.     3IJ.  6d. 
A  story  of  the  Cheshire  salt  region— a  new  district  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  original  and  powerful  gifts. 

Gilbert  Parker.    THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.    By 

Gilbert   Parker,    Author  of    *  Pierre  and   His    People,'    *  Mrs. 
Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 
A  story  with  a  powerful  and  pathetic  motive  by  a  writer  who  has  rapidly  made  his 
way  to  the  front. 

Richard  Pryce.    WINIFRED  MOUNT.    By  Richard  Prvce, 
Author  of  'Miss   Maxwell's  Affections,'  'Time  and  the  Woman,' 
etc.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2.\s. 
A  story  of  society  by  Mr.  Pryce,  whose  clever  pen  has  the  lightness  and  ease  of 
Octave  Feuillet. 

C.  Smith.      A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND.     By  Con- 
stance  Smith,  Author  of  'The  Riddle  of  Lawrence  Haviland.' 

3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     31.?.  6d, 

Carew.    JIM  B.  :  a  Story.    By  F.  S.  Carew.     Cr.  Svo.    is.  td. 

S.  O'Grady.   THE  COMING  OF  CURCULAIN.    By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  'Finn  and  His  Companions,'  'The  Story  of 
Ireland,'  etc.      Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Curculain  is  one  of  the  great  legendary  heroes  of  the  Irish,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  early  life  are  told  by  Mr.  O'Grady  in  his  brilliant  and  fascinating  manner. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Marie  Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  *  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  aroused  in  some  quarters  more  violent  hostility 
than  any  book  of  recent  years.  By  most  secuinr  critics  the  authoress  was  accused 
of  bad  taste,  bad  art,  and  gross  blasphemy  ;  but  in  curious  contrast,  most  of  the 
religious  papers  acknowleged  the  reverence  of  treatment  and  the  dignity  of 
conception  which  characterised  the  book.  Of  this  cheaper  issue  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  editions  were  sold  on  publication. 
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Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  cheap  edition  of  a  story  which  has  been  recognised  as  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  most 
original  effort  since  '  Mehalah.' 

Fenn.      THE    STAR    GAZERS.     By    G.    Manville    Fenn. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
An  exciting  story  with  many  sensations,  and  a  complex  plot. 

Esm§  Stuart.    A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme  Stuart. 

Crozun  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
Pathetic  in   motive,  with  an  admirably  worked  out  plot,  and  without  overmuch 
analysis  of  character,  the  book  has  won  much  praise  and  many  readers. 


Educational 


Davis.  TACITI  GERMANIA.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  'Agricola.' 
Small  crown  Svo. 

Stedman.  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  M,  Stedman,  M.A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Fcap,  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Stedman.    STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    By  A.  M.  M.  StediMAN, 
M.A.     iSmo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  very  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.  A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND 
PHRASES.     Fca/>.  Svo. 

Maiden.  ENGLISH  RECORDS  :  A  Companion  to  English 
History.     By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 

PRIMARY    CLASSICS 

A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Vocabularies. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Editedby  A.  G.Liddell, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.    \Svio.     \s.  6d. 

Livy.  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     iSmo.     Illustrated.     \s.  6d. 

Caesar.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     iSmo.     is. 
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ifleto  ant)  Eeceiit  Books? 
Poetry 

Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS;  And 
Other  Verses.  By  RuDYARD  KiPLlNG.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
%vo.     6j. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.      Is.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  UnmisUkable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — Natiotial  Observer. 

'  "Barrack -Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,"  "  Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Athenautn. 

'These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West, "  worthy  to  sUnd  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scolt.' —Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?'— /'a//  Mai/  Gaxettt. 

Henley.     LYRA  HEROICA :   An  Anthology  selected  from  the 

best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  iSth,  and  19th  Centuries.     By 

William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  *  A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 

and   Reviews,'   etc.     Crown  Svo.     Stamped  gilt  btukram^  gilt  top, 

edges  uncut.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.'— 
Guardian. 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By 

Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.     Fcap. 

^vo.     35.  6d. 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.     I0.f.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  IVhite. 

Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.    Translated  by 

William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     Second  Edition,     p.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishmg  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle, 
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"Q."    GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  0.,"  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     y.  6d. 
'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.  G.»    Cr.2,vo.    2s.6d. 
net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.'— ^A  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.  D.  Hosken. 
Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5j-, 
A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Price  12s.  6d.  net^ 
A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.     Q,  the   Author  of   'The    Splendid    Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a   critical   and 
biographical  introduction. 

Scott.    THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.    By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     Extra  Post  %vo^  bound  in  hickravt.     55. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckrain  35.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
' A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  th\ngs.'~lVortd. 


General  Literature 


Collingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  '  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.  2  vols.  Svo.  325'.  Second  Edition. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
A  2 
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water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 

Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bil>!iography  is  added. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .'—Times. 
'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  hooV.'— Daily  News. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 

and  of  form.     Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  t^tt.'— Daily 

Chronicle. 
'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.'— G&^*. 
'  A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  ctninty.'— Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.  A  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  CoHEN,  M.A.     With  Portraits. 

2>vo.     Vol.  X.     \2s.  6d. 

RusselL  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  *  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     %vo.     155. 

'A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Revie^v. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    2>vo.    12s.  6d. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Atkenaum. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  2>vo.  35.  6d. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  O.xford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious— 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  re.idable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — A  thenauvt. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES :  A  Short  History 
of  Medireval  Italy,  A.D.  1250- 1409,  By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     5j. 

'A  very  able  book.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'A  vivid  picture  of  medaeival  Italy.' — Standard. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.     Wonderfully  alluring.' — Cork  Examiner. 

'Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings,  its 
perfectly  unique  history,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.'— 
Methodist  Times. 

'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     y.  dd. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

'  Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.'— T'zwm. 
'The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.'— 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions  from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Ditchfield.     OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.II.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
•  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 
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Ditchfield.  OLD  ENGLISH  SPORTS.  By  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 

•A  charming  account  of  old  English  S^ns.'— Morning  Post. 

Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.     By 

George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  %vo.     iSs.  mf. 
'A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.      It   is  indispensable   to  every  student   of  the   Mxyogastres.     The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Nature. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Cro7un  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Colli ngwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'  etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.     With  a  specially  designed  title-page.    Crown  Svo.    3i.  6d. 

A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 


Theology 


Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the   University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.'— G"7mr^?'a«. 

Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  yioxV.'— Times. 
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Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  strmon.'— Guardian. 
'Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

Bume.       PARSON     AND    PEASANT:     Chapters     of   their 
Natural  History.     By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     $s. 
'  "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury. 

Cunningham.       THE    PATH    TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
*  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'  Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 
'This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.'— /^A«  Bttll. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  Svo.    Buckram  55-.     Fifth  Edition. 
'  A  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.'— Zzwirj. 

Kaufmann.     CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.      Crowti  Svo.     Buckram.     5^. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.'— 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.     THOMAS  CHALMERS  :  A  Biography.     By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram^  55. 
'A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject.     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.'— 7Vw«. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait,  crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  .  ^ 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  O  /  () 

The  following  are  ready—  / 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.'— Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  SLdmirahlc.'— Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympa.thy.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W.  HuTTON,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

WORKS  BY  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra^  top  edge  gilt,  los.  6d.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 
'  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.    Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core. '— JFiorA/. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  ?>vo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading.' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr,  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.'— 6"c<7/ftf  A  Leader. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  <^s.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  \<^s. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cro7vn  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

A  book  c.  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Earing  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. ' — Notes  and  Queries. 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Royal  Zvo.  ^os. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  ssbject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illusUations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.  Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Atlienautn. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS. 

•To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.' — Court  Circular. 
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IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition,     ds. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.   6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life.  The  'Graphic'  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News  '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid'.,  and  the  'Speaker'  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Croivn  8vo.    6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

'A  powerful  drama  of  human  passion.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'A  story  worthy  the  author.' — National  Observer. 

ARMINELL:  A  Social  Romance.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

URITH:  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  3s.6d. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  hest.'— Times. 

•  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  '—National  Obseri'er. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 


Fiction 


SIX    SHILLING     NOVELS 

CoreUi.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  '  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Miss  Corelli's  new  romance  has  been  received  with  much  disapprobation  by  the 
secular  papers,  and  with  warm  welcome  by  the  religious  papers.  By  the  former 
she  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  and  bad  taste  ;  'a  gory  nightmare' ;  'a  hideous 
travesty';  '  grotesque  vulgarisation  '  ;  '  unworthy  of  criticism' ;  '  vulgar  redun- 
dancy'; 'sickening  details'— these  are  some  of  the  secular  flowers  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'Guardian'  praises  'the  dignity  of  its  conceptions,  the 
reserve  round  the  Central  Figure,  the  fine  imagery  of  the  scene  and  circumstance, 
so  much  that  is  elevating  and  devout ' ;  the  '  Illustrated  Church  News  '  styles  the 
book  '  reverent  and  artistic,  broad  based  on  the  rock  of  our  common  nature,  and 
appealing  to  what  is  best  in  it '  ;  the  '  Christian  World  '  says  it  is  written  '  by  one 
who  has  more  than  conventional  reverence,  who  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  that  it 
may  be  read  again  with  open  and  attentive  eyes';  the  'Church  of  England 
Pulpit'  welcomes  'a  book  which  teems  with  faith  without  any  appearance  of 
irreverence.' 
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Benson.     DODO :    A   DETAIL   OF   THE   DAY.     By  E.   F. 

Benson.  Crown  Svo.  Thirteenth  Edition.  6j. 
A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  attracted 
by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their 
praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of  '  Dody '  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting  \ 
the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society  ;  the  '  Speaker  ' 
said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox  \  the 
'Athenaeum'  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  quite  exceptional  ability, 
the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  ;  the  '  World '  said  the  book  was 
brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared  there  was  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book 

Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
•Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

'The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  author  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  subtlety.' — Glasgow  Herald, 

•  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.' — 
Athenaum. 

Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
*  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  volume.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character ;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
hut  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time ;  the 
'  St.  James"  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel;  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Parker.  PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— Dai ^y  Telegraph. 

Anthony   Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR  :    A    Novel.      By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author   of  •  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      i   vol. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Athenaum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own,' 
'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
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Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.     By  RICHARD  Pryce, 

Author  of  •  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.   Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  cleamesft,  condseneu, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenceum. 

Gray.   ELSA.   A  Novel.   ByE.  M'Queen  Gray.    Cro'wn2>vo.  6s. 

'A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.*     Crown  ^vo.     Bttckram.     6s. 

•  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.'— A^a/zV«a/  Observer. 

Gilclirist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 

Crown  Svo.    Buckram.    6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensiu-e  them  a  ready  welcome. 
'The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.     The 

romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 

unique  txptriencc.'— National  Observer. 


THREE-AND-SiXPENNY     NOVELS 

Norris.      A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.      By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 

Author  of  *  His  Grace. '     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

•What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen-' — 
Scotsman. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.      By  J.   H.   Pearce,   Author  of 
•Esther  Pentreath.'    New  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     y.6d. 

A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkabk  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  'Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptiofial fower\  the  'Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  \\.  Powerful  and  picturesque',   the  'Birmingham  Post'  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 
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Stuart.     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  EsMi  Stuart, 
Author  of   'Muriel's   Marriage,'   'Virginie's   Husband,'  etc.      New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
'The  story  is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  great  dramatic  power.'— 
Daz/y  Chronicle. 

Fenn.      THE   STAR   GAZERS.      By  G.    Manville   Fenn, 
Author  of  *  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     New  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     p.  6d. 
'  A  stirring  romance.' — Western  Morning  News. 

•  Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  conspicuous.' — Bradford 
Observer. 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn   Dickinson. 

Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crotvn  Svo.     35.  6d. 


Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Posi  Svo.     is. 
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Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah, 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  Gould 

Author  of  •  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

6.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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I    THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E.  M'QuEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Baring  Gould.  THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc.  With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  'S>vo.   6j. 

a  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

CuthelL     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 

Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.      Crown  %vo.     Cloth, 
gilt  edges,     ds. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
*  The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'      With  36  Illustrations.       Crown 
Svo.     Ss. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 
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CutheU.    ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.    By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 

With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crcnvn  Svo.     6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — i^tandard. 

CoUingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harr>' 

Collingwoor''s  best  efforts.' — Morning'  Post. 

Clark  RusseU.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  GORDON  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     3^.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage  "will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  verj'  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.     SYD  B ELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.      By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  *  In  the  King's 

Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     3^.  6d. 

'  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne?  "The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.' — Journal  of  Education. 

The  Peacock  Library 
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A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors, 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. 


1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  MoLESWORTH. 

3.  THE   SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  '  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  followifig  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.     Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3j. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series. ' —  University  Extettsion  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 

KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 
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ENGLISH  social  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR,  M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.6d. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3^.  6^. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.     2s,  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated.   2s.  td. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE 
J.  BURCH,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     y. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 
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Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  HowELL, 
M.P.,  Author  of  *The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J. 
HOLYOAKE,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  *  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  IIobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  By  C.  F.  Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 

Methuen's  Commercial  Series 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETH TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Author 
of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s, 

A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference  to  Trade 
Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  D. 
Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B. 
Gibbins,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
M.A.     IS.  6d. 


Edinbiirtrh  :  T.  and  A.  CONSTABLE.  Printers  to  Hrr  Mai^sty. 
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